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rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The year ended and the year has begun with a cere- 
mony which, great among the great pageants of history, 
may be said to possess a symbolic character of its own 
which absolves it from the canon of comparison. There 
are those, not content with the world, who have made 
the universe the setting of this Delhi Durbar : it is one 
of many silly superlatives; but one may perhaps be 
allowed to take one attribute from Pascal’s great 
definition of a universe and apply it to the microcosm 
of the British Empire : Its centre is anywhere. Except- 
ing the religious ceremony in the Abbey, the real cele- 
bration of the Coronation has been at Delhi. Lord 
Curzon in his speech made the true meaning admirably 
clear. The loyalty of India is ‘‘not the expression of 
an emotion but the record of an experience and a de- 
claration of belief”. History has suggested that the 
East and West cannot meet; but the homage of the 
great princes who rule 230 millions of Eastern people 
and represent their loyalty to a country more typical 
perhaps than any other of the ideas of the West gives 
surer proof of real association between East and West 
than is contained in the rest of history. 


In the middle of his speech Lord Curzon read the 
message of the King. It was clear and concrete, 
the example of the philosophy of unselfish rule which 
formed the essence of Lord Curzon’s speech; and 
aptly prefaced the announcement that the Government 
would remit for three years all interest on the loans 
made or guaranteed to different states in the famine. 
The King recalled his own visit in 1875, expressed his 
regret that he could not be present at the Durbar, and 
promised that the Prince and Princess should soon visit 
India. The meanjng of the ceremony, the expression 
of the ideal of a’rule of integrity and the fact ofa 
United India were more than the pageant, which has so 
Strained the oratory of correspondents. But the pageant 
must have been great, the formal splendour of the 
People and princes in the amphitheatre, the massed 


‘ 


troops beyond it. Most impressive "perhaps was the 
entry of 600 men, Europeans, Eurasians and Indians, 
who had fought in the Mutiny. We may have grave 


doubts, however, as to its taste and expediency. Delhi- 


was the centrepiece of the Mutiny. Nicholson, may be 
the greatest of all our Indian heroes, was killed in the 
final attack on it; and the entry of these veteran 
fighters, still martial in bearing so far as age would 
allow, must have been infinitely suggestive. 


The Durbar was preceded by the state entry into 


Delhi of the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and of 


the Viceroy. The procession of elephants, gorgeous 
with their trappings and howdahs, passed through the 
city to the plains beyond, and the splendour exhausted 
the superlatives of the correspondents before the 
Durbar proper began. On the next day the Viceroy 
opened the exhibition of Indian Art, and on Tuesday 
a long list of honours, taking the place of the 
usual New Year’s list, was published containing 
exclusively the names of those concerned with Indian 
affairs. Most of the honours, those given both to the 
Indian princes and to the English civilians, were the 
recognition of solid work making for the efficiency of 
Indian rule. But the conferring of the highest rank in 
the Order of the Star of India on Lord George Hamilton 
has caused some lifting of eyebrows and we do not yet 
know how Lord Curzon’s incomparable work of organ- 
isation during the last few years will be recognised. 


It is to be hoped that in the splendour of the Durbar 
Lord Curzon’s speech on the opening of the exhibi- 
tion of Indian Art at Delhi will not be forgotten. 
In the West we perhaps have chiefly admired the 
East for its scorn of time and hurry. Many Indians 
have spent a lifetime in perfecting a single object 
of art; but the West has taken to the East its pre- 
ference for shoddy and the hurry of mechanical work 
begins seriously to spoil the slow perfection of Indian 
artists in all their industries. The object of the exhi- 
bition is to persuade Indian men of influence to reverence 
their past ; and to form an object-lesson for all Indian 
workers on the worth of artistic ideals. It is remark- 
able that many of the best things in the exhibition 
were sent out from South Kensington. We do not 
observe the mention of any objects of art from Totten- 
ham Court Road; and Sir Blundell Maple, in an inter- 
view reported in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” of Thursday, claims 
only to have chaired and carpeted the durbar rooms of 
sundry Maharajahs and the Viceregal Lodge. Even 
this latter operation is calculated to stagger us a little 
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when we have just been reading the Viceroy’s allusion 
to ‘‘ flaming Brussels carpets” and ‘‘ Tottenham Court 
Road furniture ”. 


Mr. Chamberlain has reached Durban, made speeches 
there and at Pietermaritzburg. At Colenso he has 
visited the first battlefield to be seen on his peace- 
maker’s tour. It is not in his speeches that we may 
expect the value of his visit to lie. He has gone as 
a learner, not an instructor; but he said some things 
worth noticing. He spoke more definitely than ever 
before of the duty and glory of an ultimate federation 
of the Empire, though he used the phrase not wholly 
perhaps in its more technical sense, and impressed the 
splendour of this bigger prospect chiefly to write large 
the benefit of federating the five South African colonies. 
It is not often that Mr. Chamberlain is remarkable for 
the wisdom of the middle course, but in these speeches 
to the people of Natal he has admirably mingled 
some rather tall talk about the glory of the Empire 
and the quality of its defenders and citizens with very 
direct insistence on its responsibilities: if Natal has 
done much for the Empire, the Empire has done not 
less for Natal; and Natal at once made in response an 
exceptional sacrifice, in the surrender of all claim to 
compensation for war losses. 


At Durban he made one very astonishing announce- 
ment which has only a secondary connexion with his 
tour. The offer of a Boer contingent to fight in 
Somaliland has after all been accepted. Why then was 
it at first refused ? Whatever the reason it is at any 
tate quite impossible to accept the suggested ex- 
planation that the refusal was due to a doubt whether 
an expedition would be sent against the Mullah after 
all. General Viljoen’s offer was made after Colonel 
Swayne’s reverse and if by that time the mind of the 
Government was not made up they ought to be 
thoroughly ashamed of their indecision. It remains to 
be seen whether the offer is still open. His zeal may 
reasonably have been cooled by this rather ungracious 
delay. 


It looks as though some of the “‘ specials” told off to 
do this Progress of Mr. Chamberlain through Natal 
were vowing to out-word-paint their ‘‘eminent col- 
leagues of the quill” at Delhi. There are quite Durbar 
touches in the glowing pictures of Mr. Chamberlain, a 
sphinx plus a smile, ‘‘ waited on” by Colonial Ministers 
served by ‘‘turbaned Indians”; of Mrs. Chamberlain 
aflash with diamonds, a single egret feather in her hair. 
Seriously though, what word other than Progress 
would you use in this connexion when you read that 
following red-hot on Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal to Natal, 
comes Natal’s announcement that she will renounce her 
war claims of two million pounds against the Imperial 
Government! This is something like loyalty to Empire— 
and, we hope we are not thought wanting in generosity 
if we say, something like a great stroke of luck for 
Mr. Chamberlain. In the place where Mr. Chamberlain 
speaks most, it is so well known that the greatest speech 
rarely if ever affects a vote. We remember that in the 
House of Lords a few men on the Opposition side were 
moved by Lord Rosebery’s perfect speech on the Home 
Rule Bill of 1892; and yet even that speech did not 
win a single vote. 


President Roosevelt has shown an astuteness, at once 
natural and regrettable, in refusing to arbitrate in the 
affair of Venezuela. He would have been the best 
man for the work because he was acquainted with the 
position and had the confidence of Britain Germany 
and Venezuela. At the same time from his own point 
of view his acceptance of the post would have implied 
some surrender of the attitude towards the South 
American Republics which is supported by an over- 
whelming mass of public opinion in the States, and the 
compulsion which would have been put upon him to 
give judgment at least on some points against Vene- 
zuela would have put the United States in antagonism 
to a South American interest. A formal verdict 
would have been taken by them more seriously 


| from paying their debts. The Hague Tribunal, first 
| invented to serve as stalking horse for Russian diplo- 
| macy, is indeed a poor substitute, even if we may hope 
| that its decisions will be reached before several more 
revolutions have altered the identity of the Venezuelan 
State. It is worth remembering that on 1 January a 
year ago President Castro told the nation that the 
revolution was ‘“‘crushed”. It has been crushed 
again this week, but as a day or two later it was said 
to have crushed the Government its vitality cannot be 
seriously diminished. 


Accurate news from Morocco has been astonishingly 
small considering the greatness of the crisis and the 
organisation of the news agencies. We know that the 
Sultan was defeated at Tesa and it is said that he lost 
2,000 out of 10,000 troops. He was forced to retreat 
on Fez where he is defending himse!f against the rebels, 
who are thought to have cut off his water supply, and 
the Northern tribes have shown no eagerness to obey 
the Sultan’s instructions for the sending of reserve 
troops. The measure of the strength of the rebels is 
the Sultan’s reputation as a progressive ruler with 
Western ideas, and the danger of the situation is the 
hostility to the Christians, who must face the possibility 
of massacre. Britain has this special concern in the 
crisis that the Sultan’s chief confidential adviser for 
several years has been a Scotchman. But Britain 
and the Continental nations have shown justice and 
sense in acknowledging without jealousy the peculiar 
interests of Spain in the country. A Spanish warship 
has already been sent to the coast places and will be 
able to protect at any rate all Christians who have 
made their way to the coast. Of European complica- 
tion there is small immediate fear ; but if the rebels are 
widely successful Europe must fear in Africa the possi- 
bility of such an access of fury as Mohammedan peoples 
have always been subject to from the time of their 
founder. 


Macedonia is as sensitive a spot as Morocco, but 
there is reasonable expectation that the present alarm 
may carry no danger to the peace of Europe. Count 
Lamsdorff’s visit to Vienna has at least shown, if diplo- 
matic forms go for anything, that no friction is likely 
between Russia and Austria. He has received unusual 
attention and honour from the Emperor of Austria; 
and his assurance that in his visit to Bulgaria and 
Servia he found King Alexander and Queen Draga 
set on the wisdom ot keeping the peace is of more 
worth now that scme show has been made of the 
unity of Austrian and Russian policy. At the same 
time no official information has been published of 
the several interviews between Count Lamsdorff and 
Count Goluchowski. Some prophets, with more claims 
to seriousness than they of the almanacs, foretell, as 
usual, trouble in the spring, as if it was a quality of 
the temper of the Balkan States then lightly to turn to 
thoughts of revolution. Happily spring is not seldom 
a disappointing season. 


Paris has begun to settle down again after the 
ebullition that followed the arrival of the Humberts. 
The party is safely lodged in the Conciergerie and the 
details how Thérése resisted the police, how Daurignac 
exulted in his return to Paris, even though it was to a 
prison, how Madame’s daughter, poor thing, fainted 
cease greatly to interest. Even the Nationalists cease 
to attempt to make political capital out of the belated 
capture. The excitement will probably not be aroused 
till the end of March, as it seems to be the intention of 
Madame Humbert to delay the trial as long as she is 
able. The general opinion is that only she and M. 
Daurignac will be charged. It must be with some 
regret, a regret that is shared by many, that M. Blowitz, 
the best known of foreign correspondents, will surrender 
the chronicling of the conclusion of the Humberts’ 
histcry. He gave up his post on the first day of the 
New Year. 


A paper issued by the Admiralty gives candidates 
particulars of entry under the new rules, the syllabus 


than the pious opinion, which he has already ex- 
pressed, that the States had no desire to save people 


of examination to be amplified later ; its contents con- 
(cern nominations, age limits, necessary certificates, 
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medical examination, subject matter of entrance exami- 
nation, cost of maintenance, and general probationary 
conditions under which the Admiralty undertake to 
train cadets. The object of the entrance examination 
is to offer a fair test to a boy of good health and 
average ability; the maximum advantage a cadet can 
obtain on ‘‘ passing out” is four months’ sea-time ; the 
ideal sought is to level up gunnery and to weed out the 
unfit, so cadets at the top cannot well be over four 
months better than those at the bottom of the list. A 
comparison of the general with the special service 
nominations applied for should make it possible to 
judge whether there is justification for the belief that 
the new regulations will draw candidates to the 
engineering branch. The greater facility of obtaining 
general service nominations may attract both parents 
and boys, but the career of an officer of the execu- 
tive branch is certain to prove the most fascinating to 
the youthful mind and there is a chance of disappoint- 
ment when selection has to be made. As the cost of 


_ maintenance throughout the probationary stage is the 


same for all three branches, the economic question is 
not likely to compel a choice of the engineering or 
marine branches where it conflicts with inclination. 
We need therefore hardly expect many volunteers, and 
that is the weak point of the new system. 


The new regulations are communicated to com- 
manders-in-chief and officers commanding ships in an 
Admiralty circular letter. The qualifying examination 
for rank of commander is a new feature. It may be 
assumed this test will not be severe, otherwise it will 
bear hardly on surveying and other officers in small 
ships on distant stations, whose opportunities of keep- 
ing up to date are not of the best. The pay of the 
future engineer and marine compared with that of the 
executive branch is not sufficient inducement to men to 
volunteer for engineering or soldiering for the sake of 
pecuniary reward. In any case, even were the scale 
higher, money is not what a youngster who has 
struggled through the probationary stage will take 
most into consideration, for few boys of twenty are con- 
templating matrimony. 


The marine branch comes worst off. The future 


-marine’s scale of pay looks well alongside that of the 


present day marine, but the future marine is to have 
more work and more responsibility. The higher ranks 
of his profession offer lit‘le chance of distinction, yet 
when a junior he is to be a watchkeeper and available 
for deck, possibly gunnery and torpedo duties if qualified. 
Theoretically he is in every respect equal in ability to 
his mate of the executive branch, but the Admiralty is 
not likely to select a man to serve in the marines if he 
show great promise, for his talents would later on be 
largely lost to it; there is a real danger therefore lest 
the marines be looked upon as a naval dumping ground. 
Lord Charles Beresford has written in the ‘‘ Times” a 
sort of explanatory encomium on the new regulations. 
His criticism is hung on the peg of a letter from a 
correspondent—unnamed ; and one must suspect that, 
adopting a device not unknown to Cabinet Ministers, 
he has prompted the question to excuse the answer. 
Lord Charles Beresford has now won such a position 
that his opinion will naturally be sought on critical 
questions, and for this very reason it is the greater pity 
that he should depreciate his reputation as critic by a 
too persistent publication of his verdict on every 
occasion big and little. 


The Revenue Returns for the nine months of the 
financial year, though not unsatisfactory in themselves, 
cannot be accepted as affording the proof of national 
well-being which they suggest, if mere totals are con- 
sidered. The improvement shown in the previous 
quarter has not been maintained but that was hardly to 
be expected. The Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated an increase of nine and a half millions on the year : 


‘of this as much as £7,284,746 has already been realised, 


notwithstanding a falling off in Death duties which 
can never be gauged with anything like certainty. 
Customs account for nearly increase—an 
item which may perhaps not be without its moral for 


‘ 


the economist. Income-tax so far shows an advance of 
41,200,000 but the advance must not be taken to imply 
increzsed income on the part of the taxpayer. The 
system by which business men are assessed on the 
previous three years compels them to contribute a sum 
to the Exchequer in a bad year practically equal to the 
amount they have paid on the better years. Such a 
system seems to be an ideal road to business embarrass- 
ment. The item which may be taken as indicating the 
spending power of the people is the Excise, and in that 
direction the revenue for the third quarter has fallen off 
by £240,000. On the other hand promise of reviving 
trade is perhaps forthcoming in the improvement in the 
revenue from stamps. 


Clifford’s Inn now doomed to destruction is one of 
the most ancient of the lesser houses for law students. 
In the time of Edward III. the house in Fleet Street 
was handed by Lady Isobel Clifford to the apprentices 
of the Common Bench atarentof £1oyearly. Thither 
flocked increasing numbers of students ; Sir Edward Coke 
and Hampden, father of ‘‘the patriot ”, were amongst 
them. Here in the fine hall beneath the oak screen in 
time of Henry VIII. bearing the escutcheon of the 
Clifford family sat many a notable assembly, here 
the Commission after the Great Fire sat to settle dis- 
putes as to property under the chieftainship of Sir 
Matthew Hale. Known always as an Inn of Chancery 
it became affiliated at an early date to the Inner Temple 
as its records bear frequent testimony. The greater 
portion of the sale money of the Inn will be handed to 
the Attorney-General for the benefit of legal education. 
This sum combined with the £55,000 which was 
received on the sale of New Inn give an opportunity for 
wiping out what has for centuries been a national 
reproach. It is doubtful whether any regular national 
school of law in the wide sense of the term ever has 
existed in this country. Yet this law is beside the 
Roman the only legal system in the world and divides 
with the Roman the pre-eminence of the universe. The 
task is no light one, but one thing at least the last few 
decades have taught us from the examples at the Inns 
of Court—we see how it ought not to be done. 


The replies of the different branches of Oxford 
University to the circular of the Hebdomadal Council 
as to their several needs have just been received. 
Oxford is indeed in a miserable state of poverty, if 
one accepts the general impression left by the various 
replies. But while several branches of study are and 
have been for years in great need of money, the actual 
sums suggested have reference as much to prospective 
as to present needs. The object of the circular was to 
‘‘encourage and direct” the contributions of bene- 
factors. One can only hope that out of the mass of 
requests prospective benefactors will select the proper 
objects. The needs of the Bodleian and of the Faculty 
of Science are urgent upon the generosity of old Oxford. 
On the other hand such a request as that of Professor 
Vines on behalf of botany is altogether superfluous ; and 
it is a pity that in issuing the replies some emphatic 
distinction could not have been drawn between such 
imaginative and such real needs. 


There is a pathetic significance about the Bishop of 
London’s new year letter. He writes from a bed of 
sickness himself and asks the prayers of the Church on 
behalf of his own spiritual father, the Archbishop, who 
by the time the letter reaches the Bishop's flock has 
died : died full of years, indeed, and honour ; still his 
death seems very really to orphan the Episcopal 
Bench. But neither a sense of bereavement nor sick- 
ness can prevent the Bishop of London giving his 
active thought to his people. Chiefly he insists on 
the untiring and unobserved work of the parish 
priest in London: the Bishop has had unique 
Opportunities of judging and the testimony he bears 
to the work of the London parochial clergy is 
emphatic. No one can judge the quality of hard work 
better than Winnington Ingram, for none knows more 
about it. Surely the work of the Bishops is getting 
beyond their strength: one by one it seems to be 
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crushing them. The Bishop of S. Albans has suc- 
cumbed. He was much overworked and his loss is 
greater than those who were not brought in contact 
with his labours will suppose. And the Bishop of 
Southampton is very ill. The strain on the suffragans 
seems to be as great as on the superiors. 


We referred just now to the work of the London 
parochial clergymen. We are glad to see that some of 
the incumbents are recognising more than they did the 
necessity of taking into account the critical aspect 
of divinity. Mr. James Adderley for instance has 
organised a series of lectures in critical theology, to 
begin on Sunday 11 January at S. Mark’s, Marylebone 
Road. The preachers selected are of the ablest, in- 
cluding Professor Kirkpatrick and Dr. Sanday. This 
is a move in the right direction. Critical sermons, it is 
true, are not so ng aed as the purely pastoral, for 
most people prefer being comforted to being en- 
lightened ; but it is the worst Christian economy to 
take no thought for the intellect. Itmay seem to work 
well for a time: but such neglect brings its own 
nemesis. It is probably bringing it now; as the abler 
and most energetic of the clergy seem to be aware. 


Only the complete dullard or obscure private person 
in these days has the least chance of dying without a 
large number of stories being related more or less at 
his expense by way of readable obituary. If the dead 
could return for a little while, they would find perhaps 
something more humiliating than the fact that ‘the 
hard heir strides about their lands”; they would find 
themselves the heroes of too many of the antique 
anecdotes that go the daily round. Of course the 
anecdotist jumped at the chance offered by Mr. Samuel 
Danks Waddy, who died on Tuesday. Mr. Waddy was 
a zealous politician and advocate, vehement at times, 
especially election times, but much liked by men on both 
sides. We fail to recognise the man in most of the 
stories which the Mr. Moulds on the pen and ink side 
are fastening on to him. In the House he was a 
quaint and rather engaging figure, with a homely way 
that won him many friends. 


The situation in Morocco has had little effect on 
markets, and the Stock Exchange finished up the old 
year in a most cheerful mood, the opinion being freely 
expressed that 1903 will witness a revival of activity. 
Money was in great demand to provide for the 
requirements at the end of the year, and the 
scarcity was accentuated by the calling in of a 
large amount by the India. Council; nevertheless 
Consols and other gilt-edged securities were fairly 
firm. The tenders for £1,500,000 Treasury Bills were 
opened at the Bank of England, and amounted to 
pew al The whole amount was allotted in bills 
at six months, tenders for which at £08 4s. 1}d. 
receive 46 per cent., above in full. The average rate 
was £3 10s. 10d. per cent. Home Railways wound up 
the year in brilliant fashion, the excellence of the traffic 
returns causing this market to develop considerable 
strength. The Great Western and North-Western 
gains of respectively £26,000 and £25,000 were 
prominent features. 


Money in New York is now fairly easy, and under 
this influence American Rails displayed a firm tone. 
Dealings, however, in this section are still chiefly pro- 
fessional, but a more hopeful feeling prevails generally. 
Kaffirs, perhaps, were the most active ot all depart- 
ments, but it is doubtful whether there has been much 
buying on the part of the public, and, although good 
support was forthcoming from the Continent, in 
this case also it is difficult to judge whether 
dealings were professional or otherwise. The under- 
tone, however, is undoubtedly very strong, and dealers 
confidently anticipate a renewal of business in this 
market. There was a good demand for West Africans, 
the position disclosed at the Broomassie Mines meeting 
being considered most encouraging. The buying in 
this department was on behalf of usually well- 
informed people. Conscls 93}. Bank rate 4 per cent. 
{2 October). 


INDIA’S CELEBRATION, AND LORD CURZON’S. 


UST a century ago British dominion in India was 
represented by a trading company, while its posses- 
sions outside Bengal and the Gangetic Valley were 
limited to a small tract around Bombay, a larger 
territory in the south and a few scattered factories on 
the coast. Outside these limits two unwilling allies 
owned its protection. The rest of India was ruled}by 
hostile princes warring with one another and incapable 
of combination even against the foreign Power which 
crept upward from the coast. The country was a vast 
battlefield where the Mohammedan and the Sikh the 
Hindu and the English fought for existence or 
ascendency. France had not abandoned her dream of 
an Indian Empire and Russia had already conceived the 
design of an Asiatic sovereignty which would include 
Hindustan. To-day the English Crown is supreme 
over a peaceful and ordered empire extending from 
the northern mountains to the furthest coast. Since 
the Queen twenty-five years ago assumed the title of 
empress, a country larger than France has been added 
to British India. All the history of that stirring period 
is revived in the splendid ceremony at Delhi. 

They who view the Coronation Durbar merely as a 
gorgeous pageant miss its real significance. It is 
something more than an unequalled subject for the 
biographs of the world. It marks the period of con- 
solidation and development, of administrative reform 
and economic progress, which followed the period of 
conquest and annexation. Since the suppression of the 
Mutiny successive Viceroys have been able to devote 
their efforts to strengthening the frontier, expanding 
the resources of the country and organising the internal 
government of the territories acquired by their pre- 
decessors. With the increase of population and growth 
of the arts of peace many complex problems have 
come into existence which have taxed the skill of each 
generation of rulers. Among the statesmen of this 
later phase none, it is safe to say, has attempted or 
accomplished more than the Viceroy who has worthil 
represented the Kaisar-i-clind at the function whic 
owes everything to his initiative and control. The 
list of prominent measures to which he has set his 
hand, and set his seal on some, covers almost the 
whole field of administration. In the pressing ques-- 
tion of agricultural indebtedness and the expropria- 
tion of the old Jand-owning classes an advance of 
great significance has been made in the Act to restrict 
alienation of land in the Punjab—an example now 
to be followed in Bombay—and in the measures de- 
signed to foster the establishment of agricultural banks. 
The extension of the railway and irrigation systems 
is being placed on a systematic basis with a definite 
plan of development. In a minute which will be 
historic Lord Curzon has examined the systems of 
land revenue assessment and vindicated their sound- 
ness while indicating the lines of improvement. Execu- 
tive officers have been relieved of the clerical work 
which impaired their power of action and a limitation 
of the frequency of transfers has added to their 
efficiency. The frontier policy has been placed on the 
lines which experience has shown to be safest and the 
creation of a new province has brought that policy 
under the direct control of the central Government. 
Army reforms have raised the military forces to the 
standard of modern requirements. India has estab- 
lished her place in the fighting strength of the Empire 
by her contributions to the war in Africa and 
China. Atrade route has been opened with Eastern 
Persia; telegraphic rates with Europe have been 
reduced and an impetus given to the development of 
manufacturing industry and the encouragement of 
private enterprise. In the two great departments 
which most nearly touch the comfort and progress of 
the people—police and education—commissions are now 
at work to hammer out reforms already outlined. 

It is not alone in the administration of British districts: 
that the progress of the last half-century has become 
manifest. One third of all India is under the rule of 
native chiefs who enjoy independence as complete as 
the federal states of America. A striking change, 
developed with great rapidity in very recent years, 
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may be observed in the spirit and policy of native 
rulers towards the Paramount Power on the one 
hand and their subjects on the other. There are 
still lamentable exceptions and still much room for 
cautious progress. But the leading chiefs are no longer 
fainéant rulers, seeking their own gratification, leaving 
the cares of government to others and the protection of 
their country to the dominant Power. They are being 
roused under the stimulus of education and example to 
take in their own hands the administration of their 
territories and direct it not to the maintenance of a 
luxurious court or the aggrandisement of ministers and 
parasites but to the prosperity of their people and the 
increase of their. material resources. Such misrule as 
that of the last Kings of Oudh, where only half a century 
ago the revenues of a province were squandered on the 
debaucheries of a profligate court, is now impossible. 
It is impossible not only because the suzerain Power 
would interpose but because the chiefs and rulers 
themselves are outgrowing such weakness. The 
whole atmosphere has changed from contact with 
the outer world and the recognition of a nobler 
standard of duty. This end -moreover is not sought 
by Anglicising the Indian chiefs. The best of them 
retain their religion and customs with scrupulous 
exactness. They do not separate themselves from their 
people but rather strive to associate themselves with 
them. The mistrust which Dalhousie’s annexations 
engendered has weakened if it has not passed away. 
To-day the rulers of native India recognise that it 
is the wish of the British Government to maintain 
them in strength and integrity, to encourage them 
to seek their own stability in the advantage of their 
subjects. Added to this the advance of another and a 
dreaded European Power towards the borders of India 
has drawn them together by the common instinct of 
defence. A resultant of these forces is this Durbar 
which proclaims to all the world the unification of India 
under British supremacy. The presence of the Princes 
and leaders of the Indian races at the Coronation 
ceremonies in London undoubtedly aided this impulse. 
But the essential difference between this Durbar and 
that which preluded it in 1877 is this. There the native 
chiefs appeared as honoured and exalted spectators ; 
here they have come by right as actors and hosts. 

To this movement Lord Curzon has powerfully con- 
tributed. In a memorable public speech three years 
ago he claimed the Indian chiefs as his colleagues and 
partners in the work of administration. He has since 
striven in many practical ways to give effect to the 
lesson and, in his own words, to teach them to so adapt 
themselves to the conditions of the age as to find in 
British sovereignty the sure guarantee of their liberties 
and traditions as well as a trustworthy guide on the 
pathway of progress. The answer has been seen at 
Delhi. Just as the ceremonial in London last August 
had its widest significance in the unity of the colonial 
empire beyond the seas, so the still more gorgeous 
spectacle at Delhi signifies the unity for the first time 
in its long and chequered history of the multitude of 
states which collectively constitute India. 


THE IRISH LAND TRUCE. 


HERE is no particular magic in a round table, .to 

paraphrase Colonel Saunderson’s recent remark, 
but it is a striking sign of the times that representatives 
of Irish landlords and spokesmen of Irish tenants 
should at present be peaceably debating the possibilities 
of settling the land question in Ireland. We do not 
expect any definite result from their deliberations, but 
the experience of the Recess Committee, which paved 
the way to the establishment of the Department of 
Agriculture, shows that it is useful for Irishmen of 
opposing parties to meet for discussion under conditions 
in which there is no audience of compatriots to be 
excited or of Saxons to be bewildered. Rhetoric is the 
curse of Ireland, and rhetoric and round tables do not 
agree. It is unnecessary to go over the tedious nego- 
tiations, the disclaimers, the protestations, which pre- 
ceded the present meeting, but we may say that, while 


we fully understand the considerations which led the 
Irish Landowners’ Convention as such to refuse a 
meeting with the champions of the United Irish League, 
we believe that their decision was a tactical mistake. 
The British public has thereby been led to imagine 
that the Irish landlords are persisting in a nega- 
tive and ineffectual policy of refusing to listen to 
reason. One would suppose that by this time Irish 
landlords might have realised the depths of ignorance 
of the aforesaid public, who are accustomed to take 
members of Parliament as genuine representatives of 
their constituents, and, since Irish landowners only 
make their political influence felt by fitful bursts of 
energy in the Lords, to think that they have no case 
capable of presentation before a popular audience. It 
may indeed be argued with some plausibility that the 
Conference party is more representative of landlord 
opinion in Ireland than the hostile majority in the Con- 
vention ; it is certainly true that there is a widespread 
and growing opinion among the Irish gentry that, on 
the eve of an important Land Bill, it is desirable in the 
public interests that landlord and tenant should consider 
together what points they have in common, and wherein 
exactly they differ. Unfortunately, the present meeting 
hardly fulfils this requirement. The landlord members 
do not include the greatest landowners—though it must 
be remembered that it is the smaller men, with nominal 
rentals of trom £500 to two or three thousand per 
annum, who have been and will be most affected by 
legislation. It is interesting to see—and we hope but 
do not suppose the fact will be noted—that the five land- 
lords at present ‘‘conferring” are typical of the 
Irish gentry in this respect, that they all bear or have 
borne His Majesty’s commission. If the public could 
once learn that the Irish gentry, with all their faults real 
and imaginary, are as a body much more largely 
employed in bearing arms for the Empire than in 
harrying their tenants (a pursuit never general among 
them, and legally impossible for the last twenty-one 
years), we believe that it would discount a good deal 
of impassioned oratory. It is also significant that one 
of the landlord representatives owns property which has 
belonged to his family for 7oo years. Prima facie such 
a man has at least as much right to be reckoned a 
genuine Irishman as any of the Nationalist politicians. 
On the tenant side, however, the representation is not 
quite so satisfactory. Recent political history shows 
that for most purposes the tenant-farmers are content 
to be represented by Nationalist members, but on a 
practical question of pounds shillings and pence it would 
have been better if genuine landlords could have con- 
ferred with genuine tenants. However, in existing 
circumstances it would have been impossible to elect 
genuine tenant representatives, and it is useless to 
criticise, except that it is necessary to say that if politi- 
cians were to be chosen, the two brothers Healy havea 
far more thorough and minute knowledge of the land 
question than the gentlemen who are now speaking for 
the tenants of Ireland. 

When all is said, the Conference can only prepare 
the way for a quiet reception of the next Land Bill, as‘to 
the provisions of which we have as yet very little infor- 
mation. We trust that the Indian experience of Sir 
Antony Macdonell will not be allowed to weigh too 
heavily: Ireland has suffered too much in the past from 
false analogies, and it is undeniable that the new Under- 
Secretary is by way of being an expert on tenancy 
questions. We take it that there can be no question of 
compulsory sale except in the case of estates desperately 
burdened. Mr. T. W. Russell’s arguments have 
not improved by keeping. But to facilitate the 
transfer of land is—given the muddling of the last 
twenty years—absolutely necessary. As to the ultimate 
political effects of a considerable transfer we prefer not 
to prophesy. Mr. Russell avowedly thinks that the 
irritation engendered by the land question is the only 
thing that keeps tenants from being good Unionists : 
Mr. Redmond probably believes that it alone prevents 
landlords from becoming good Home Rulers. Mr. 
Redmond and the saner Nationalists do not wish to 
banish from Ireland those Irishmen who possess most 
education and most- administrative experience. The 
school of Mr. O’Brien, if we are to believe their words, 
will not be happy until the last member of ‘‘the 
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English garrison” has received his single ticket to 
Holyhead. We very much doubt whether the Irish 
farmers as a whole share this view, and we know for a 
fact that two very important classes, the shopkeepers 
and the labourers, would be extremely sorry to see the 
whole of Ireland parcelled out amongst small yeomen. 

But there is practically universal consent as to 
the disadvantages of the present Irish system. The 
objection is (in spite of what orators say) not so much 
to dual ownership, which in one form or another always 
has existed and always will exist in Ireland, as to the 
periodical rent-fixing. A perpetual lawsuit between 
landlord and tenant, renewable every fifteen years, 
unsettles the whole country and tends to make pro- 
gress impossible. No landlord can calculate what his 
income is likely to be in a few years time, and, in 
the universal uncertainty as to the probable action of 
the State, capital is driven out of the country or 
unprofitably hoarded. The very striking agricultural 
development which is now really making way is 
hampered by the farmers’ fears that increased pro- 
sperity may mean enhanced rents. All but the best 
tenants are under a very strong temptation to run out 
their lands during the last few years of a judicial term 
in order to secure a substantial reduction. Such action 
is of course suicidal, but hundreds of decisions of the 
Land Commission prove that it secures its immediate 
result. Rents have fallen 42 per cent. owing to the 
action of the Land Commission, and yet the tenants 
are not satisfied. The gain to the cultivator is often 
only nominal, owing to the increased competition-prices 
paid for tenant-right. Twenty-two years’ purchase of 
the rent was recently paid for the tenant-right on the 
De Freyne estate! Naturally the incoming tenant 
cannot make both ends meet. 

The Irish tenants have been led to hope that under 
compulsory purchase a State bounty will enable the 
landlord to get a reasonable price while surrendering 
the land to the present occupier at about two-thirds of 
its market value. They are reluctant to pay full value 
because, taking Ireland as a whole, the Land Commis- 
sion has reduced rents 42 per cent. in twenty years. Why 
should they offer 25 years’ purchase of the existing 
rent when at the next judicial term that rent may be 
enormously reduced? On the other hand, a measure 
on the lines of last session’s Land Bill will offer 
reasonable inducements to solvent tenants to buy 
and to landlords to sell. Land purchase has been 
hitherto administered in too cautious a spirit: it 
appeared in evidence before the Fry Commission that 
between 1885 and 1897 the land courts had cut down 
prices agreed on between landlord and tenant by 
12 per cent., and had refused to countenance trans- 
fers, similarly agreed upon, of 2} millions worth of 

property. Such excessive caution was hardly 
intended by the framers of the Acts. As to the imme- 
diate outlook, little can be done unless the State will 
go some way to fill the gap between the price fair to 
the landlords and one that the tenants will offer, and 
will in addition assume the expenses of proving title. 

The complexities of the subject are endless, but we 
believe that Mr. Wyndham will find a more reasonable 
spirit on both sides of the ancient quarrel than did any 
of his predecessors. It is clear that he realises (as did 
Lord Russell of Killowen in 1880 and the Fry Commis- 
sion in 1898) the essential futility of periodical rent- 
fixing. If Ireland is to prosper, this recurrent litigation 
must cease. It is something to find agreement even on 
this very elementary proposition. At present, agree- 
ment ceases here. 


BATTERED SILVER. 


‘Ts average price of an ounce of silver on the London 
market in 1872 was 60}d. On 27 November, 1902, 
it touched 21} }d.; and though it has since recovered }d. 
to #d. there seems no valid reason to anticipate any sub- 
stantial improvement. The dislocation of values repre- 
sented by the evanescence of the intervening 3s. 2d. 
be estimated from the fact that a fall of 6d. in the 
value of the Haikwan tael since the signature of the 
Protocol in September 1901 will aggravate by nearly 


H.Tis.g0,000,000 the incidence of the indemnity if 
China is held bound to pay 467,500,000 in gold instead 
of the 450,000,000 of silver taels originally named. For 
the practical effect of requiring a country with a silver 
standard to pay money to countries with a gold 
standard is to compel the former to buy gold; and 
the lower silver falls the more has to be given to 
complete the tale. It is scarcely surprising, in these 
circumstances, that China should desire to refer to the 
Hague tribunal the question whether 450,000,000 of 
Haikwan taels meant that specific sum or 467,500,000 
in gold calculated at the rate of 3s. to the tael. That 
the language employed in the Protocol should leave 
room for doubt may give the cynical occasion to blas- 
pheme. The signatories might deny, possibly, that it 
does, and contend that the declaration (in the first 
clause of Art. 6) that these 450,000,000 of Haikwan taels 
‘‘represent the total amount of the indemnities for 
States, companies, or societies, private individuals and 
Chinese” is elucidated rather than contradicted by a 
subsidiary statement that they ‘‘ constitute a gold debt 
calculated at the rate of the Haikwan tael to the gold 
currency of each country” at the rates indicated. 
Yet one of the Chinese arguments—and it seems a 
strong one—is that the very schedule of periodical pay- 
ments of instalments is expressed in taels and makes 
no mention of gold or exchange! Washington, at 
least, is believed to support the Chinese contention ; 
and the solution will be awaited with interest by 
everyone connected with the East. For the same 
cause which threatens to aggravate the incidence of 
the indemnity will add some Tls.50,000,c00 also to the 
cost of China’s imports (taking these at Tls.235,000,000 
excluding opium) unless the foreign exporter is pre- 
pared to accept the loss ; and the effect of these things 
is cumulative: the obligation to remit an additionab 
Tls. 90,000,000 would have a further depressing effect. 
We have heard a great deal, lately, about the oppres- 
sion of lekin; but here is imposed, by a simple and 
calculable movement in exchange, a four times greater 
burden than lekin would imply if it were collected on 
the whole foreign import trade instead of—as it probably 
was—on about a third ! 

That silver would be depressed by the indemnity 
remittances was, as we have hinted, to be foreseen ; 
but the effect would not have been so great if it 
had been a question of the indemnity remittances 
alone. The misfortune has been, from the first, that 
the effect of each blow dealt to silver has been pro- 
gressive ; every fresh fall causes a fresh panic, accom- 
panied generally by fresh attempts on the part of silver- 
using countries to get on what appears to them to be 
the more stable basis of gold—until a crisis has been 
reached which may justify a brief retrospect over the 
history of the last thirty years. . 

Thirty years ago the price of silver had seemed to be 
fixed by some law of nature in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of 6od., which represented a relative value 
of 154 oz. to 1 oz. of gold. Experts might know that 
the stability was due to the attitude of the Latin Union, 
and especially to the power of the French mint; but 
participants in the knowledge were few. From the 
earliest dawn of commercial history the world had 
used both gold and silver as legal tender money ; 
and, though different states had slightly different 
ratios, the relative value of the two metals had 
been maintained for 200 years within the limits of 
a unit. The first rift in the lute was the decision of 
England—for reasons which it would take too long to 
discuss—to disrate silver as legal tender money and 
make gold the single standard, when we resumed 
specie payments after the close of the Napoleonic wars. 
The effect was not immediately felt, because the mints 
of other nations remained open to the coinage of both 
metals as before. The event which actually broke up 
the financial concord was the Franco-German war ; 
and the way it came about seems to have been this. 
England was the first commercial nation in the world: 
England had a gold standard: and Prince Bismarck 
and his advisers seem to have imagined an intervening 
link of cause and effect, and completed a syllogism by 
saying ‘‘ England’s gold standard is the cause of her 
commercial greatness”. Having arrived at that con- 
clusion, the desire to copy our example naturally ensued; 
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and the £200,000,000 which the victors exacted from 
France enabled them to carry out their project. Germany 
changed, in 1872, from a silver to a gold basis. France 
—not unnaturally disinclined to assist an operation 
performed at her expense—closed her mints against 
Germany's demonetised silver ; and the rift between the 
two metals, which has ever since gone on widening, began. 
Neither Prince Bismarck himself nor any other living 
statesman appears to have realised the consequences 
that might ensue. Silver and gold had always seemed 
to keep together by some sort of natural equipoise ; 
and it was never dreamed, probably, that they would 
part. We have neither space nor purpose to enter, 
here, into details of the controversy between Bimetallists 
and Monometallists as to the causes of the fall not 
only of silver but of commodities generally that 
did actually occur. The economic world divided 
itself into two camps; one affirming that it was 
a question of over-production—that silver and other 
commodities were falling because they were being 
superabundantly produced: the other that gold was 
rising relatively to commodities (silver included) 
because it was being constituted the sole standard 
of value and called on to perform functions which 
had been performed hitherto by the two metals con- 
joined ; that that had happened to it, in fact, which 
would happen to anything for which the demand sud- 
denly doubled without the possibility of doubling the 
supply. The world was using beef and mutton as 
food : if it determined suddenly to cease eating beef, 
would not the price of mutton rise and that of beef 
correspondingly fall? That was exactly what was 
happening to silver and gold; and the remedy was a 
return to the open mintage of both metals, at a fixed 
ratio, as before. There was a time when the decision 
hung in the balance, and it is more than likely 
that, but for the attitude of England at the last 
Brussels conference, this solution might have been 
reached. As it was, monometallism prevailed. A 
silver panic set in: one nation after another degraded 
silver from its full-power partnership with gold, and 
the price fell in each case coincidently with the blow. 
Gold-men congratulated themselves on the foresight 
which had cast out a decadent and superabundant 
metal in time; while bimetallists averred that both 
decadence and apparent superfluity were a result and 
expression of disuse. 

The true relation of cause and effect can be deduced 
more clearly now, perhaps, from results, than was 
possible when discussion was at its height. It is at 
least noteworthy that every fresh act of demonetisation 
of silver has been accompanied by a distinct and imme- 
diate fallin price ; while there have been intervals of calm, 
and even of recovery, when the metal was left for a 
period at peace. Although the production of silver had 
risen, for instance, from an average of 63, 300,000 ounces 
in 1871-75 to 137,900,000 in 1891, it was still worth 
48id. anounce ; whereas afurther increase to 174,000,000 
ounces had coincided with a fall to 22d. in 1902. But kick 
after kick had been administered in the interval. The 
tentative advance of Austria towards a gold standard in 
1892, and the close of the Indian mints and the repeal ot 
the Sherman Act in 1893 widened the gap between the 
two metals to a chasm. Taking the average annual 
coinage in India during the preceding ten years at 
Rx. 10,000,000, those two measures alone involved the 
exclusion of 88,000,000 oz. of silver annually from 
monetary use, with the decisive consequence of 
lowering the price 10d. an ounce. India has, of 
course, continued to import large quantities of silver, 
for various purposes, since. What we are concerned 
with is the close of her mints and the immediate 
results. Nor is it a little remarkable that it was 
only now that silver parted from other commodities, 
and fell lower, in relation to gold. Notwithstand- 
ing that the production had doubled, Sauerbeck’s 
‘*Index Numbers” mark 74'1 as the relative price 
of silver against 72 for commodities in 1891; whereas 
the figures were respectively 65°4 and 58°6 for silver, 
as against 68 for commodities, in 1892 and 1893. The 


market had steadied, and recovered even, to 303d. 
in 1896; when Japan’s decision to change from a silver 
to a gold basis caused a fresh depression, and the price 
fell to an average of 26}3 in 1898. Again there was a 


recovery, to an average of 27,’; in 1899 and 28} in 1900; 
when the prospect of the Indemnity remittances and a 
series of ulterior menaces brought about the slump of 
1902. In accordance with the experience that every fresh 
depression has inspired a fresh act of demonetisation, 
Siam, the Straits Settlements, French Indo-China, and 
even Hong Kong and Mexico expressed yearnings for 
a gold basis: Borneo and the Philippines echoed the 
plaint of the vanishing value of their silver coins ; and 
talk is heard even ot helping China to establish uni- 
formity and a gold standard—a task which the British 
Empire has not yet ventured to face ;—the natural conse- 
quence being that silver, which had fallen to 253d. 
under the menace of prospective Indemnity remittances 
at the close of 1901, had lost another 1}d. by June and 
touched, as we have seen, the abysmal price of 21}}d. 
in November 1902. 

The question naturally suggests itself whether all 
these various Governments will persevere in, and 
if so whether they can accomplish, their object of 
‘going gold”. The committee of the Hongkong 
Chamber of Commerce seem agreed that it would be 
impossible to establish a gold standard in that island 
while China remains silver ; and a gold currency for 
China would be a work of fiction, surely, from which 
the author even of ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland ” might have 
shrunk appalled. The Philippines may be solaced by 
a special coinage of silver dollars to be rated, each 
as equivalent to half a U.S. gold dollar—although the 
treatment of the 75,000,000 Mexican dollars which are 
estimated to constitute the present currency may give 
occasion for thought. Borneo will follow the lead 
of the Straits. It is not the first time that the 
Straits Settlements have discussed the wisdom of 
putting themselves on a gold basis. Lord Herschell’s 
Committee was invited to consider the question, 
after it had thrown its ewgis over the project of 
a 1s. 4d. rupee. An adverse opinion was then ex- 
pressed for reasons which are scarcely affected in 
logical force, though they may be overborne from the 
point of view of convenience, by the subsequent collapse 
of the exchange value of the dollar upon which British 
Malaya has been accustomed to exist. Another Com- 
mission of Inquiry is now sitting in London, simul- 
taneously with one in Paris to inquire into the position 
of French Indo-China ; and it remains to be seen what 
conclusions they will now reach. Itis as inevitable as it 
was in India—for similar reasons of use and convenience 
—that silver must continue to be the medium of ex- 
change in those regions ; and it would appear to follow 
that it can only be sustained, similarly, at a given relative 
value to gold by restricting the output of coins. Siam 
has already made the attempt; starting at a ratio of 
20 taels to the £1 with the hope of rising eventually to 17 
—which means, in plain terms, causing a coin worth 
intrinsically 10}d. to pass for 1s., with the hope of rais- 
ing it eventually to 1s. 2d ; and we, who cause a 
rupee that is intrinsically worth 8}d. to pass for 1s. 4d., 
cannot plausibly demur. But, as every fresh act of 
restriction means a fresh measure of disuse and acts, 
naturally, with increasing intensity in proportion as 
the area of consumption is narrowed, it seems to follow 
that the realisation of any such projects will have the 
effect of depressing silver lower than before. The 
recent slump may be due, as we have suggested, in 
some measure to anticipation of events before they 
occur; but there exists still the benefit of the doubt, 
and it remains to be seen what will happen if it is 
removed. The rupee, for instance, was worth intrinsi- 
cally 15°32d. at the average price of silver in 1892, and 
13°59d. at the average of 1893; but it was worth only 
11‘1d. at the average of 1894, and its inflation to a 
nominal value of 1s. 4d. has been accompanied by a 
depression in intrinsic value to 8}d. to-day. There seems 
reason to fear whether each new attempt to place a 
silver currency on a gold basis may not experience a 
similar fate. We have heard little boys recommended 
to put a penny on a ninepin and try to knock the pin 
away and leave the penny up. They do not usually 
succeed ; but what is forbidden to little boys is per- 
mitted, apparently, to States. The question is whether 
the penny may not eventually fall. Henry VIII. is 
blamed in history for having debased the coinage by 
gradually augmenting the quantity of alloy, till he made 
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forty-eight shillings out of 4 oz. of silver by adding 8 oz. 
of baser metal. It does not seem to make much differ- 
ence in principle whether the alloy is there or not: the 
point lies in making a coin pass for more than it is 
worth. Five-franc pieces stand, and are likely to stand, 
unguestioned in France because the Bank of France 
possesses a reserve of nearly 4 100,000,000 in gold and 
can assuredly redeem them, at any time, to any amount ; 
but all the various States which have put themselves, 
or wish to put themselves, on a gold basis may not be 
able to establish a basis of equal solidity and effect. 
There is one consolatory reflection. There must be a 
bottom to silver somewhere ; and it would seem that, at 
1s. 10d. an oz., it cannot now be very far off ; so that the 
last man to place his silver on a gold basis may find he 
has really touched bed rock. 


BAD LANGUAGE AND PURISM. 


the correspondence which has appeared in this 

Review on the subject of bad language those who 
are shocked by many of the forms of common speech 
are plainly at a disadvantage. They cannot for decency 
set out in print a full list of the expressions which 
arouse their disgust. For this reason it almost seems 
as though their whole case turned on the extravagant 
use of one expletive, whose etymology by the way has 
given rise to so much controversy. But this adjective 
has served as an example precisely because it is by 
comparison with others almost inoffensive, and not 
because it is the expression against which there is most 
objection. We must recall to ourselves many others, 
positively unprintable, before we can do justice to the 
case of those who have been stirred to express their 
indignation and horror at the prevalent modes of speech 
amongst certain classes. 

What offends in all this indelicate language is the 
use of words expressive of various bodily functions 
not usually referred to in ordinary conversation. They 
are dragged in unnecessarily, they have no appropriate- 
ness, and they betray the fact that the classes who 
use them have not learned that art of civilisation—the 
suppression of certain physical facts which remind 
the intellectual and spiritual man unpleasantly of 
his relations to merely animal life. However objection- 
able these unintelligent references may be it must still 
be remembered that we can have too much purism, 
and that language might be reduced to a finical 
instrument for nothing but the expression of the most 
“‘ladylike” thoughts and feelings. Everyone knows 
that there are certain circumlocutions to express what 
there is no reason, but excess of sensibility, for not 
expressing directly: hence some words which were 
used simply and naturally once upon a time are 
now amongst those words which the lady looked for in 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. We cannot quote instances, 
for reasons which will be understood ; but many of these 
evasions are stupid and vulgar and as really indelicate 
as the Americanism of speaking of limbs when legs are 
meant. It is easy to object to the taste of the rougher 
classes who use forms of expression not approved by 
the fastidious of other classes. But we must not forget 
that we have to do in this matter with what is to 
a great extent only a question of taste ; and we natur- 
ally prefer the taste of our own class for the most part 
only because we are more familiar with it. In most 
bad language there is little morally offensive ; that is to 
say little that is blasphemous, or has a seriously wicked 
state of mind as the basis of it. It is not profanity. 
Profane swearing is a misnomer in most cases. The 
two common expletives, ‘‘damned” and ‘ bloody”, 
have no more intrinsically moral meaning, and they are 
not more offensively inzsthetic, than the slang word 
“ripping”. In fact most bad language is really a 
species of slang. 

Like slang bad language is the resource of people who 
use words without understanding, or caring to under- 
stand, them; who do not trouble to distinguish in objects 
between one kind of quality and another ; who have 
not the capacity to do so; and who therefore find 


any kind of word that is popular good enough to 
express their no-shades of thought. 

We may wonder that education does not do more 
both to provide ideas and suitable language to express 
them. It does not do so; for amongst people of all 
classes there is to be found that intellectual crudity 
which in various degrees has recourse to idle swear- 
ing and inappropriate epithetical adjectives, or equally 
foolish and sometimes not less offensive slang. But 
still there is this to be said in excuse of both: we can- 
not always be expressing ourselves with ‘‘ prunish and 
prismatic” precision. Our emotions will not let us : and 
they demand a certain explosive form of words to suit 
their own nature. Strong language and slang have been 
invented largely to meet our natural wants in this 
respect ; and we cannot wholly do without either of them. 
It is part of the unnatural system of repression to which 
women have been subjected, that they have had much 
less freedom than men in expressing their feelings 
in vigorous language which does not mean very 
much. It has not done them much good: it has only 
accentuated the natural secretiveness of their sex; and 
has imposed upon them one more small hypocrisy. 
Swearing beneath your breath does not conduce to 
morality, and perhaps it is not so good for the health as 
a frank ebullition of feeling. Ladies of fashion, great 
ladies, but not middle-class ladies, used to swear freely. 
Lord Mansfield’s clerk ‘‘ spotted”, if we may use so 
much slang, the Duchess of Marlborough by her tongue: 
and there was Queen Elizabeth who swore as much as 
her father. Probably more, for when ladies have free- 
dom, as they have to use slang, they become slangy to 
an unnecessary extent. All which shows that bad 
language is mode and not morality. It should really 
be treated under the head of zsthetics. English artistic 
sense is not very high; most of our poorer classes are 
destitute of it, in fact as destitute of it as are the 
middle classes. Consequently their swearing is abso- 
lutely offensive. Soldiers have always been full of 
‘‘strange oaths”. Unfortunately strange does not 
mean rare; and our soldiers do lamentably prejudice 
themselves by a profuse vocabulary which exhibits bad 
language in its most offensively ugly aspects. A letter 
which we publish to-day from Mr. Greville Walpole 
refers to an association formed for the suppression of 
bad language. Mr. Walpole apparently makes some of 
the distinctions which we have made; and it will certainly 
be necessary to bear them in mind if his association is to 
be successful. Too much Puritanism produced too much 
Cavalierism at the Restoration. 


A SURVEY OF THE HIGHER SCHOOLS 
OF ENGLAND. 


OUTLINE. 


** © CHOOL as a means of education to me was 

simply a blank ”—was the verdict of England’s 
most distinguished man of science on his public school 
and that one of the first rank. Many Englishmen 
of less eminence than Darwin would find it in their 
hearts to echo the same sentiment of other schools 
than Shrewsbury: the education provided there in 
the earlier part of last century was of the strictly 
classical type then universal, and by no means 
extinct now, in which ‘‘ special attention was paid to 
verse-making, all other subjects except a little ancient 
history and geography being ignored”. Euclid, 
English literature, chemistry provoked Charles Dar- 
win’s keen interest and a still keener rebuke from his 
head master for wasting his time even in play hours 
upon them. Yet a man who, when confronted with 
exile for two years on the ‘‘ Beagle ” and allowed only 
one book, chose Milton can have been no Philistine, 
no mere Casaubon of science ; Darwin had a love of 
pure literature which he certainly did not owe to his 
official school education. 

We have of course changed much of this rigid 
classicism now: English literature, science, modern 
languages, engineering shops even have gained a footing 
in the most conservative of our public schools. As a 
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nation we are trying almost pathetically to take an 
interest in education: educationists report, head- 
masters confer, royal commissions fulminate but no 
one who takes the trouble to think can avoid uneasy 
misgivings whether we really are on the right road, 
whether any real progress is being made. We are still 
in the absurd position that a royal commission can 
gravely tell it forth to the Empire and the world that 
English officers are ‘‘ stated to be deficient in general 
education. . . . witnesses have stated that it ts no 
uncommon thing to fiad officers unable to write a good 
letter or draw up an intelligible report”. 

The loss of the aniline dye industry is only one count 
of the long indictment that has been piling up for years 
against the methods we employ to develop the national 
intelligence. Professor Dewar’s stinging exposure at the 
recent meeting of the British Association has hardly re- 
ceived the attention it deserved. ‘‘ We had the material 
in abundance when other nations had comparatively little. 
We had the capital and we had the brains, for we 
originated the whole thing. But we did not possess 
the diffused education without which the ideas of 
men of genius cannot fructify beyond the limited 
scope of the individual.” This present Education 
Act even will do little immediately to alter the 
machinery or methods of our big secondary schools 
though it may tend to promote their better inspection 
and co-ordination. 

Are our public schools alive to their responsibilities ? 
Do they realise to-day the part they have to play in 
the development of the national life in view of the 
insistent problems, economic and political, the nation is 
being called upon to face? While not forgetting the 
good of those methods which are behind are they ready 
to reach forward to newer educational ideals which are 
before? In the training of character they are unsur- 
passed: are they as alive to the need of intellectual 
development ? 

Of much that passes for education nowadays all 
those who have the true interests of education at heart, 
and not least those reared in the older classical atmo- 
sphere are rightly contemptuous: typewriting and 
shorthand by themselves will win us neither culture nor 
common sense. All education is utilitarian from one 
point of view ; and must in the insurpassable words of 
the Catechism the better enable us to do our duty in 
that state of life to which we are called: but instruction 
sought merely with an immediate profit-producing 


_object has no educational and very little of any other 


utility. Nevertheless, it is quite possible to have a high 
educational ideal which shall yet be out of touch with 
national life, and therefore largely ineffective. Was it 
not Huxley who said that educationists often construct 
theories which might fit a man to live in the moon, but 
that were not much use so long as we have to live 
on the earth? One secret of education is interest ; 
and the original discovery of modern education has been 
the increase of opportunity with a view to stimulating 
interest. It is absurd to expect every individual to find 
his best development in one ironbound mill whether that 
be Latin verses, quadratic equations or Foster’s physi- 
ology. The rigid insistence on one fixed curriculum 
for everyone must often mean to those to whom it does 
not appeal no education at all; with several parallel 
educational processes you utilise products hitherto 
waste: the time squandered on elegiacs or Greek 
iambics by even clever boys whose minds were out of 
tune with the subject is sad even to think of. 

It is true impatient intolerance is by no means con- 
fined to the last generation of educationists: the 
early Protestant reformers burnt their opponents with 
every whit as much energy as the orthodox Church 
burnt them: the modern scientist tends to be as 
domineering as his predecessors and claims that science 
must engross the entire field. Luckily the Universities 
shave held the balance even: it is but little more than 
half a century ago that Paley, who was expected to head 
the classical list, was unable to take a degree at 
Cambridge for the simple reason that at that time 
the only avenue to an honour degree was a place 
in the Mathematical Tripos which to Paley was im- 
possible. 

‘The Universities have rejected their intellectual test 
acts and thrown open their doors to educational tolera- 


tion: while classics and mathematics retain their pre- 
dominant place a man can take an honour degree at 
Cambridge to-day in no less than eight other subjects 
including Oriental languages and mechanical science. 
And the same process must be, is being, applied to 
the public schools. One or more parallel curricula of 
modern subjects, taught either in the same or in special 
schools, must find a place alongside the older classical 
one. We are quite alive to the dangers of indiscri- 
minate change and hasten to add two qualifying con- 
siderations. On the one hand there must be no attempt 
to drive classics from their proper primary position ; for 
many of the cleverest boys classics will always be the 
best mental gymnastic, though it is not unthinkable 
that classics might well be taught in a more intelligent 
way. On reading a speech of Thucydides when will 
boys be honestly asked for parallels to the political 
arguments and not merely to the grammatical irregu- 
larities ? When will an attempt be made to discri- 
minate between the methods of teaching classics advis- 
able for a boy who is to become a cultured exact scholar 
and for a boy who takes classics merely as part of a 
general education ? 

On the other hand, great caution is necessary: on 
the special modern sides, the science sides, in the army 
and navy classes, the material used must be educational. 
The newer educational media must somehow be made 
to supply the stern mental discipline of, say, Latin ; 
parrot nursery knowledge of a foreign tongue must 
not be foisted into the place of careful literary analysis. 
This is not an imaginary danger. Authorities are by 
no means agreed that these modern subjects—modern 
languages, science, history and geography, drawing, 
music—have been, or ever can be made an adequate 
‘*Exercirplatz”: the opinion is common that from 
whatever cause the product of the modern sides is so far 
not equal to that of the classical, an opinion supported 
by the German experience of the results of the modern 
Realschulen or Ober realschulen as compared with the 
classical gymnasium. We shall have to refer to this 
discussion often again. 

The object of the series of articles to which this forms 
the introduction is toestimate the work of our great public 
schools and others and the way in which these problems 
are being worked out in each. It is of course obvious 
that it is impossible in the space of one short article to 
do complete justice to the many-sided life of that active 
xéopos, an English public school: the most that can be 
attempted is an appreciation of the spirit which animates 
them and the ideals they have in view. We may say 
at once that the results will be found to give no cause 
for despair: the practical man’s conception of the 
average headmaster as a monster of malicious pedantry 
is as absurdly untrue as the Frenchman’s belief that all 
Englishmen have enormous feet and side whiskers. 
While quick to resent any unnecessary attacks on 
either the moral and social framework of their school or 
on the fundamentals of education, individual headmasters 
show an openness of mind and a readiness to try ex- 
periments which are praiseworthy even to danger: par- 
ticularly among the public schools not of the first rank 
is there revealed an enthusiasm and alertness among 
masters, a strenuous many-sided activity mental and 
physical among the boys, of which any country might 
be proud. 

If there is any hesitation in developing newer methods 
it is not due to the inertness of the masters but to the 
uncertainty of the public. When a distinguished head- 
master suggests that fortification should be taught in the 
school, it is the professional soldier who doubts the 
wisdom of the move. Ata conference of headmasters 
and representatives of the Associated and London 
Chambers of Commerce held quite recently it was 
significant to find the headmasters suggesting the 
possibilities of special preparation for commercial 
life, the business men going ‘‘ bald-headed” for a 
general though modern education: which is much to 
their credit. Blame to whom blame is due: it is we, 
the nation at large, with our absurd contempt for scien- 
tific knowledge of all kinds and our infatuation for that 
pestilent bogey, ‘‘ the practical man”, who are responsible 
for the defects of the national education. 

It may be added that while primarily concerned with 
the great public schools this series will not be confined to 
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them. Some account will be taken of grammar and 
preparatory schools and an attempt made to take stock 
of the forces working throughout the whole field of 
secondary education in England. 


SIDE LIGHTS ON THE DELHI DURBAR. 


fror some weeks past I have been reading in the 
daily papers, long descriptions of the mise-en- 
scéne of the great Durbar now happily over at Delhi; 
that stupendous raree show of power and wealth 
which, it is hoped, will bring home to India in greater 
measure than before, the sense that she and England 
are handfast indeed ; that from their union should spring 
sons combining the virtues of both East and West. 
And these descriptions have vied with each other in 
elaborate word-painting, until those who know the 
sober sad-coloured background which Northern India 
provides alike for plague and pageant, for festivals and 
funerals must have smiled as I did, to see the legend of 
the gorgeous East blind eyes to facts ; must have won- 
dered, as I did, what adjectives were left for the mar- 
vellous kaleidoscope of colour which in due time would 
come with humanity, and gain so infinitely in vividness 
from that same background of sandy plain, dusty trees, 
dingy mud buildings, and sky pale from very excess of 
light. ‘‘ Colour piled on colour ” “‘ luxuriant screens of 
tropical vegetation” ‘deep azure skies” ‘‘ sharp sun- 
light and shadow ”"—these are a few of the—to me— 
unknown aspects of the Delhi panorama. I seeit ona 
first day of a new year under a sombre winter sky of 
even grey, gold-dusted at the horizon where the faint 
stripe of the Kutb Minar shows, like the shadow of a 
sword, from the hillocky plain of drab dust, tinted, 
vaguely, here and there, by groups of grey-green trees, 
or a scattering of purple-grey bricks telling of a fallen 
dynasty. 

That to me is the background against which the 
scenic display of 1 January 1903 was enacted. The 
Ridge with its roached red back still defiant, I prefer to 
leave out of the picture, as I do the Mutiny Veterans’ 
camp down by the Kudsia gardens. There are some 
things best forgotten, and these are two of them. The 
one desecrates, the other is desecrated by the cere- 
mony. 

And in this also I see aspects—I do not say unnoticed 
by other eyes—but, so far as I know, untouched by other 
pens. For though there are columns describing the 
great amphitheatre with its tiers on tiers of seats, 
its delicate canopies rising. above them; yet of the 
great Horseshoe of solid earthwork which underlay the 
stucco and gilt we hear simply that it was put there 
“‘for safety’s sake” as the best way of securing an 
unimpugnable foundation. Yes! the curious, almost 
' pathetic, significance of that secure foundation seems 
to have been missed! Think of it! a foundation built 
up inch by inch in ant-like fashion by those *‘ ultimate 
atoms” of our Indian problem—those slow, patient, 
figures of human soul and flesh consisting who—given 
a shallow basket, a shallower shovel—would in time 
change the whole surface of the globe in defiance of 
geographers. 

urely there was deep significance in that, since 
all things the West has given to the East, roads, 
canals, bridges, railways, rest on this slow labour, it 
should also bring its leisurely handsful of mother 
earth to throw as offerings at the feet of a new King, 
so that the Western sovereignty should rest on it, as 
all else rests? It seems so to me, anyhow. Therefore 
behind the glitter and glow of the feudatories of India 
as they stepped from their canopies to do homage, I 
see other figures as representative—let it never be 
forgotten—of the real India. The half-starved anatomy 
of a man girt about with a single waist-cloth, the 
woman whose only effective rag is the one she draws 
about her face at the approach-of a stranger, the child 
guiltless even of rags whose shape is so pathetically 
suggestive of the full meals its stomach never receives. 
On these, indeed and in truth, our Indian Empire is 
founded ; therefore it is fitting that for months past 
they shov'd have been filing monotonously before the 


place of thrones, each with their miserable offering of 
poverty. 

Yet another unrecorded aspect occurs to me which 
may be summed up in the question ‘‘ Where were the 
women of Delhi on the Great Day?” One thing is 
certain, they were nowhere visible when from the dais 
an English herald proclaimed that an English King 
had come to rule over them; and yet both herald and 
King presumably held that their respective duties of 
proclamation and kingship applied equally to women 
as to men. It is certain also that this exclusion of 
women from the Durbar precincts only commenced a 
few hours before the ceremony began. They probably 
outnumbered the men in the piling up of that vast horse- 
shoe of luck ; and, taking women and children together, 
must have formed two-thirds of the filing figures. 
But on the Great Day itself where were they, what 
were they doing? The vast majority, I am sure, spent 
Coronation Day exactly as any other festal day is spent. 
Those who had fine clothes put them on—and—for the 
most part took them off again. 

The programme seems a trifle dull, but I can imagine 
avast deal of sheer amusement being got out of it. 
Take one house I wot of, where an old Turk of a 
retired risaldar rules an arcaded courtyard literally 
crammed full of female relations. There may be a new 
wife by this time to add to the number, but even so, I 
know the oldest one, for whom Bluebeard has a sincere 
affection, personally superintended what is a prelimin- 
ary step to all festivals in that household—the dyeing 
of the said beard overnight. It is a lengthy business, 
necessitating much bandaging of the face as for tooth- 
ache, and consequent discomfort—chiefly be it said to 
the attendant women. 

Not that they care much for this inevitable accom- 
paniment to the coming freedom of a festival. I can 
see them in the semi-dark of a glimmering rushlight 
grouped in corners and smoothing out the creases in 
their best clothes, furbishing up their jewels, yet deferen- 
tially attentive to that central figure of wrath, bottling 
up its curses against the removal of the bandages. 
That would be at dawn, and thereinafter would be the 
quaintest mixture of voluble abuse, affection, annoyance, 
delight, contempt, admiration, until the blue-black 
beard, with its owner—still cursing but complacent— 
departs for Durbar all be-medalled, be-scented, dressed 
literally up to his antimonied eyes. 

Thereinafter peace? Nothing of the sort. A greater 
bustle than ever. Washings and combings and braid- 
ings of hair, stainings of finger tips, and—-whisper it !— 
actual sewings on from ankle to knee of fashionably cut 
trousers far too tight in that particular portion of 
their fit to allow of their being drawn over the heel. 
And all this is going on not only in arcaded courts, 
butin tenement houses, even in secluded alleys and 
under the grey sky; going on calmly quite regardless 
of the casual passers-by. Perhaps thewomen hold that 
their chatter is sufficient to deaden sight as well as 
sound. Anyhow it is sufficient for most things. That 
and the crunching of sweetmeats. 

So the day passes on, the cannons roar, the voices 
chatter of the Durbar, but its daylight glories are not for 
the eyes. At night, however, I dare swear there was 
not one vacant square inch of vantage roof or wall in 
Delhi whence firewerks could be seen in which there 
was room for tinselled muslin to flutter or silver anklets 
to jingle. But the tongues found freedom all the same! 
How they must have wagged when the first set piece 
in Crystal Palace fashion blazed off! How they must 
have gone on, while the curved rockets, failing to set 
their stars in high heaven, chose the next most glorious 
end by shedding them in fresh diadems on the red 
roached back of the Ridge until finally ina blare and 
flare of lights and languages ‘‘God Save the King” 
came as prelude to silence and sleep. 

No! not to silence even then. As the anklets clash 
down the narrow stairs and tinselled muslins flutter as 
the wearers clamber nimbly from wall to roof, there 
were voices, I am sure, to assert that the new King 
must needs be a good king if his fireworks were so 
superexcellent. 


All hail then to Mr. Brock ! F. A. STEEL, 
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VIVAMUS. 


HEN thou did’st give thy love to me, 
Asking no more of gods or men 
I vow’d I would contented be, 
If Fate should grant us summers ten. 


But now that twice the term is sped, 
And ever young my heart and gay, 

I fear the words that then I said, 
And turn my face from Fate away. 


To bid thee happily good-bye 
I have no hope that I can see, 
No way that I shall bravely die, 
Unless I give my life for thee. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 


THE ENTERTAINMENT OF THRILLS. 


I? was the night when the performer known as 
Diavolo—the name itself is a thrill cleverly pre- 
pared for the terror-loving nerves of the public—was to 
loop the loop. Everybody was expecting an accident ; 
the possibility, or rather the probability, of it had been 
duly impressed on us by extreme advertisement. What- 
ever skill there might be in the performance was only 
vaguely known ; but the extreme danger was thoroughly 
understood. That was enough ; and when Diavolo ap- 
peared he had the satisfaction of seeing that if he were 
to be killed it would be in the presence of an immense 
crowd assembled to assist him with their sympathy. 
It was not our good fortune to be at the disaster which 
happened so agreeably to popular expectation. But at 
the station nearest the Aquarium a full-fed citizen 
brimming over with excitement narrated to us the 
story of the evening. Diavolo had been carried past 
him— dead. He was really not dead; but the 
worthy fellow, who had been smoking his cigar and 
taking his glass when Diavolo started, believed 
that he had got the extreme value for his money. 
It needed no subtle psychology to perceive that 
he was going home full of a half-repressed_satis- 
faction with the evening’s performance ; and a secret 
pleasure in his own importance in being present at 
such a memorable event. And so we accept Mr. 
Cunninghame Graham’s moral in his preface to 
“Success”, as though we had discovered it our- 
selves. ‘‘When the poor gymnast in the music-hall 
advances clothed in trunk hose and tights, and wreathed 
in smiles, to risk his neck, the tender-hearted Christians 
in the stalls and pit all secretly hope something untoward 
may befall. If they did not, those who ride bicycles 
down iron wires, stretched at an angle of some thirty- 
five degrees from the roof, into a water tank, would 
have no vogue”. This appeals to us now as the irresis- 
tible logic of experience. But surely our common human 
nature is shared by the gallery ; and Mr. Graham omits 
the gallery. We must not exclude the cream of the 
democracy from the general democratic feelings. 

Since Mr. Graham wrote, too, it has become a tame 
performance to drop from a height into a water tank. 
There is now to be seen a chaste exhibition where the 
performer before descending sets his dress on fire, and 
thus gives an artistic sense of completeness to the 
otherwise otiose tank of water below. We cannot 
sufficiently admire at the super-subtlety of knowledge 
of popular taste displayed by the genius who has 
devised this entertainment. Pleasure here is piled on 
pleasure to the limit of satiety. The performer may 
break his neck ; he may drown himself; or he may by 
some lucky chance, which an intelligent audience would 
thoroughly appreciate, cremate himself alive coram 
populo. It is at such superb effects as this that 


the purveyor of popular entertainments must aim if he 
would convince us that he understands the proper 
tastes of his patrons. We cannot but think therefore 


that those impresarios make a great mistake who set 
monkeys to loop the loop, and apes to perform acrobatic 
feats on the trapeze. This may make the foolish 
laugh ; but the judicious will grieve, as they reflect 
how inadequate to real enjoyment is the broken neck 
or back of a monkey or an ape, compared with 
similar fractures in the bodies of a young child, or a 
woman, or even a man. It is morally wrong, too, 
for we have no right to deprive of their means of liveli- 
hood human acrobats, and trapezists, and wire per- 
formers, who willingly imperil their lives for our 
pleasure. We must not sacrifice them to cheap labour. 
Apes and monkeys are our poorer relations ; and they 
are not bound to us by such close ties of humanity. We 
have the right to insist that when we look for the 
dignity of a tragedy we shall not be presented 
with a farce. Such pitiful exhibitions of anthropoids 
instead of the genuine anthropos himself are as if 
Roman gladiators were to present to Cesar a perform- 
ance with wooden swords; or Spanish bull-fighters to 
make passes at the effigy of a bull from the seat of a 
pantomime horse. 

Not that we humane Englishmen and Englishwomen, 
who go to see acrobats perform feats which may 
end in their death or disablement, would tolerate a 
real gladiatorial contest or bull-fight. It seems that 
our refined taste can only anticipate with pleasure any 
kind of fatality if it is unaccompanied with effusion 
of blood. But when we can be spared this, it is 
pleasant in the contentment of perfect personal safety 
to turn from the knockabouts to fix our eyes on the 
next performer who gives us the thrill of calculating the 
odds against his ever returning to the stage alive. Is 
the satisfaction, however, really in the sporting 
chance ; the uncertainty of what may happen between 
the indifferency of a contortion and the import of 
a death? There is something in this. Perhaps 
not so many would pay for the absolute certainty of 
seeing man, woman or child commit suicide. Nor to 
be killed ; but many used to pay to see what they con- 
sidered the certainty of an execution; and would 
grumble at the reprieve. It may not be in sheer cruelty 
that Mr. Graham’s ‘‘ Christians” secretly wish for 
accidents. We have suggested some of the feelings at 
work in our Aquarium narrator of Diavolo’s accident. 
But Mr. Graham has pointed out what most of us have 
probably missed. The ordinary spectator does not 
realise the state of mind of the performer himself, whose 
apparent voluntary submission to the danger seems 
to remove from the spectator the possible reproach of 
his being party to an act of sheer cruelty. Yet Mr. 
Graham presents the acrobat’s point of view towards 
the audience as one of hatred and contempt for their 
forcing upon him his mode of life by their morbid 
craving for dangerous performances—provided the 
danger does not extend to themselves. This is an 
added glamour: and hateful as are such exhibitions 
without this sidelight, their ugliness is multiplied 
thereby tenfold. It was the last touch needed to make 
them thoroughly loathly, and, if it could be made 
intelligible to the vulgar mind, to make them still more 


popular. 


DRAMA FOR EPICURES. 


HE scholars, artists and other such personages 

in our midst are often chidden for their churlish- 

ness in not going habitually and publicly to the theatre. 
It is pointed out to them that great drama must be ever 
that which catches in a common enthusiasm all classes 
of the community. And it is assumed that, if all 
classes went to the theatre, something might turn up 
and produce a common enthusiasm. Semi-private and 
unpopular affairs like the Stage Society are declared to 
be useless in the long run: great drama cannot be pro- 
duced without an appeal to the ruck of humanity. On the 
other hand, it is urged, how can the “‘ giddy vulgar ” be 
lured into a state of fine zsthetic receptivity except by 
rubbing shoulders with the scholars, artists, and other 
distinguished personages? Well, no one would be 
gladder than I to get great drama. But I do not agree 
with the theorists as to the likeliest way of getting it. 
The lion might lie down with the lamb, but there would 


be no satisfactory offspring. It is quite true that great 
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drama has sometimes ‘‘drawn” a whole community. 
The Athenians, for instance, all went to the play ; and 
so did the Elizabethans. But did the average man of 
Athens sit out the plays of Aischylus and Sophocles 
because their power and beauty compelled him? He 
sat them out simply because they were a part of the 
religious devotions expected of him as a good citizen. 
Even so, the average Elizabethan sat out Shakespeare 
and lesser masters for sake of the much that they 
deliberately foisted in to impress him as an admirable 
substitute for brawling and bear-baiting. Great drama, 
as such, never has been and never will be loved except 
by a small minority of playgoers. If a heaven-born 
and sky-towering school of dramatists arise in our 
midst, and find some means of being also popular, then, 
we may be sure, our “intellectuals” will become play- 

oers. Meanwhile, we cannot blame these gentlemen 
or attending only the ‘‘ experiments” of such and such 
an esoteric ‘‘society”. It is from that quarter, and 
under those conditions, that great drama is least un- 
likely to crop up. In any case, let us dismiss the fond 
notion that a nightly complement of spectacles and 
jong hair in the auditoria of theatres which are con- 
trolled by Mob and Mammon would bring us one inch 
the nearer to the threshold of our desire. 

For anyone who is yet loth to dismiss this fond notion 
it may be some comfort to know that I have discovered 
among the younger and lighter ‘‘ intellectuals ” quite a 
cult for that dramatic form which is alleged to make 
the surest appeal to the greatest number. The other 
day, introduced into the company of some young 
poets, painters and dilettanti, 1 was surprised to find 
that most of their conversation hinged on ‘the 
drama”, and I was humiliated to find that for them 
this phrase connoted something of which I was wholly 
ignorant. They bandied, freely and knowingly, the 
names of theatres, plays, authors and mimes heard 
by me for the first time. Mystified, quite ‘‘out of 
it”, but caught by their enthusiasm, I begged for 
enlightenment. I then learned from them that ‘‘ the 
drama” must be sought not in the trite area known as 
the West End, but in the remote, mysterious, inclement 
North, East and South Ends, of this city. I said I 
should seek it forthwith. They smiled at my impetuous 
ignorance : ‘‘the drama” was utterly suspended just 
now, owing to the ‘panto season”: no, stay! one 
fortress there was, impregnable by ‘‘ panto ”’—the dear 
old Standard. At the Standard Theatre (Bishopsgate and 
Shoreditch, E.) was due on Boxing Day a new drama 
by Frederick Melville. Most of the young “intel- 
lectuals”” were leaving town for Christmas, but one 
of them, a painter, was remaining, and he very kindly 
offered to convey me to the premiére of ‘‘ Between Two 
Women”. 

My anxiety was not so much to see this play as 
to see the effect of it on my guide. There could be no 
doubt of his enthusiasm, and of his peers’ enthusiasm, 
for ‘‘the drama” by it exemplified. Here was no 
mere affectation of enthusiasm: no theory of affecta- 
tion could be made to square with the constant habit 
of travelling very long distances, by night, to and from 
very lugubrious districts. And so, throughout the per- 
formance of ‘‘ Between Two Women” I kept one eye 
and ear for the stage and the other for my guide’s face 
and comments. The action of the play began on -a 
cliff in ‘‘Poppyland, near Cromer”. After a comic 
scene between a rustic and a seafaring man, a clergy- 
man entered. My friend joined in the general ap- 
plause. This, he explained to me, was Albert Ward, 
perhaps the strongest actor in the Standard’s com- 

ny. The clergyman declared to the audience his 
intention of saving his friend Harry Millard, son of the 
Earl of Millard, from the toils of Carmen de Siveravx, 
that abominable woman. My guide praised the choice 
of names—‘‘ Frederick Melville”, he said, ‘‘ may 
always be trusted in the choice of names”. The fore- 
shadowing of the plot—just enough, not too much— 
was also commended. It appeared that Mr. Frederick 
Melville always had been adept in the art of preparation. 
Presently, a shadow crossed my guide’s face, anda 
sigh escaped him. The clergyman had just laid his 
hand on Harry Millard’s shoulder, saying ‘‘ Harry, 
how complex you are! A mixture of the athlete and 
the artist, the idealist and the man of the world!” 


I supposed that my guide was wincing at'this strange 
misassociation of ideas. But ‘‘ That is the worst of 
Frederick Melville”, was the grievance ; ‘‘ he is always 
slipping into subtlety. Walter Melville is incompar- 
ably the better man”. It seemed that there were two 
brothers, Frederick and Walter, sons of Mrs. A. 
Melville, the proprietress and manageress of the 
Standard, and that Walter, like Frederick, was a 
famous maker of melodramas. Some people gave the 
palm to Frederick, others to Walter. My friend 
admitted that, in breadth of comic relief and in depth 
of homely sentiment, Frederick was perhaps the better 
man. But in straightforward virility of conception and 
execution Frederick fell far below his brother’s level. 
Walter never hesitated, never hedged. His heroes and 
heroines were heroes and heroines without a blemish ; 
his villains, male and female, were dyed black 
all over and to the very core. Frederick, on the other 
hand, was always sneaking away to hold the mirror up 
to what he took for Nature. ‘‘I have no patience”, 
said my guide, ‘‘with Frederick. I believe he has it 
in him to do really fine work. But—there! what did I 
tell you?” And there, to be sure, was Carmen de 
Siveraux bewailing the long loss of a little blind son 
whom she had once loved with all the finest passion of 
maternity. ‘‘So much”, said my guide, “‘ for Carmen 
de Siveraux—neither one thing nor the other! Oh 
for one hour of Walter!” The two male villains 
acted as a slight emollient. Each was unmitigated 
from first to last. Walter himself might have been 
proud to father them. One incident in their career 
pleased my guide especially. To them, honoured 
guests at a garden -party given by the Earl of 
Millard, entered the iong-lost blind boy, begging bread. 
The second villain roughly intimated that trespassers 
would be prosecuted. The first villain, more subtly, 
drew his hand from his pocket, saying ‘‘ I have here 
two coins—a half-crown and a penny”, and threw the 
penny at the boy’s head. ‘‘ Well”, he said sharply, 
‘* why don’t you pick itup?” ‘I cannot, sir”, replied 
the boy, ‘‘I am blind”. ‘‘Oh, you’re blind, are you ?” 
rejoined the villain, proceeding to enunciate the theory 
that afflicted creatures should be killed at birth, and 
concluding with a threat that if the blind boy did 
not go away he would be “‘ given in charge”. ‘‘Oh, 
sir”, pleaded the boy, ‘‘ you could not be so cruel”. 
‘*What”, cried the first villain, raising his ebony 
walking-stick, ‘‘ you impudent young rascal, 
but at that moment entered the heroine, taking the 
blind boy under her protection and saying some plain 
things about villains in general. My guide, by the way, 
objected that throughout the play the heroine had 
rather too sharp a tongue—was not gentle enough in 
indignation at the iniquities around her. Many other 
objections did my guide make, of a more highly technical 
kind. Not all of them did I understand fully. But I 
understood his general attitude, and the general nature 
of his pleasure, and of the pleasure taken by the other 
young intellectuals, in this kind of drama. 

On the way back to civilisation, I suggested to him 
that this attitude and this pleasure were essentially 
frivolous. ‘‘ Why?” he retorted. ‘‘ We are lovers of 
the theatre, lovers of the dramatic form. In the theatres 
that you go to we find no really sincere or beautiful 
work —only second-rate charades, cleverly enough 
faked to deceive people who are not very ciever. We 
should delight in good work, if we could findit. As it is, 
we get from frankly bad work a lesser, an indirect, 
pleasure. Mediocrity is the one negligible thing in 
art. The extremes are the jolly things—the things to 
go for.” I did not try to refute him. I would try now, 
only I am no sophist. Max. 


THE TREND OF MODERN MUSIC. 


A® year goes out and year comes in one is tempted 

to survey the past twelve months, to see what of 
vital importance has happened, to realise if possible 
what things one has truly lived. Some people choose 
New Year’s day for the making of many resolutions, 
for the shaping of fierce determinations to do this or 
that. It seems to me rather an occasion for discovering 
what resolutions it is futile to make, what plans can- 
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not be carried out, what hopes must be laid down as 
impossible of fulfilment. This is not a highly cheerful 
way of beginning the year ; but who that has anything 
tojdo with music can pretend that the outlook is 
cheerful? A few years ago Academicism seemed 
tottering on its wretched throne in Kensington, char- 
latanism was exposed and its nakedness laughed 
at, the wretched race of Macfarren, Cusins, Costa 
and the rest seemed at an end or nearly at an 
end, the old order was moribund. We hoped for the 
advent of a new order which would bring modern methods 
of teaching, and a National opera, and a permanent 
orchestra in every English town. But now while the old 
order still lies a-dying, taking an unconscionable time 
over the operation, the new order delays its coming. The 
Philharmonic and its Mendelssohn traditions are utterly 
discredited ; no one thinks much of our music-schools 
and their carefully worked-up systems of making 
money by examinations ; some at least of the charlatans 
have bolted to America; Covent Garden is become a 
by-word in England even as it has long been on the 
Continent. But a National opera is as far off as ever ; 
permanent orchestras are nearly as far off as ever; the 
examination business flourishes as lustily as ever. We 
know the result of Mr. Newman’s unprecedented efforts 
to give us fine orchestral concerts all the year round. 
What are all our brilliant, promising young men doing ? 
MacCunn, Marshall Hall, Elgar, Delius—-when are 
we in London to have something serious from them ? 
MacCunn seems content to beat time at the Savoy to 
operettas that are as far out of date as the crinoline ; 
Marshall Hall controls musical Australia, the gentle- 
man sent out as his rival by our academics proving 
harmless ; Elgar sticks to subjects that have not the 
breath of life in them and writes festival cantatas and dull 
Coronation odes and vulgar ‘* Pomp and Circumstance” 
marches ; Delius works away at big stuff which is pro- 
duced in Germany and France but cannot get a hearing 
in England. Curiously enough the most hopeful sign 
in London is the scheme that met with a momentary re- 
buff—the Queen’s Hall Orchestral Concerts. Surely, one 
fondly hopes, the public cannot hear the most splendid 
music splendidly interpreted for ever and for ever with- 
out becoming somewhat musical. I suppose, as George 
Stevenson thought when he seemed to be using up the 
whole of England to fill one morass, it is doing its work 
somewhere. But amy other result than a desire to 
hear Tschaikowsky and Wagner is in no hurry to appear. 
Outside London—even in London—the Moody- Manners 
and Rosa opera companies are doing excellent pioneer 
work ; perhaps some day the bigger provincial towns 
will cease to be content with a fortnight of opera per 
year and some daring impresario soul will set a noble 
example by giving one of them an opportunity of 
supporting it continuously. At present, I fear, any- 
thing of the sort would spell ruin and imply simple 
madness. 

On the practical side, then, things are as bad as bad 
can be. If I grumble in one sentence because the 
brilliant, promising young men seem to be doing 
nothing, I am bound to withdraw in the next and 
admit that if they wrote ever so brilliantly, ever so 
promisingly, ever so youthfully, it would be all the 
same—none of their works would be heard. Marshall 
Hall has written splendid things, and they have been 
heard once or not at all; Delius has written splendid 
things, and they have been heard once and never 
again. What are the brilliant, promising young men 
todo? There is an easy answer to the question. Let 
them cease to be brilliant and promising—without any 
advice they will soon cease to be young—let them 
settle down to pass examinations, and they will soon 
be able to set up big houses in Holland Park Road 
or S. John’s Wood by showing their juniors how 
to pass examinations. If they don’t do that it is 
impossible to see what else they can do if they 
want to live by a trade ever so remotely connected 
with their art. I doubt whether even the most 


gifted young men will compose much, if their work 
stands little or no chance of being produced. No 
painter, no sculptor, no architect, no novelist even, 
goes on working for ever if none of his work is pro- 
duced or stands a chance of being produced. The 
painter’s work can be seen and understood, if it be only 


by acouple of friends; one friend’s appreciation of a 
novel may be invaluable ; the sculptor’s or the architect’s 
design may be seen and understood even as the painter’s 
is. But the musician has not the luck of his brethren, 
especially if he writes—as, by the way, he must—for 
the modern orchestra. In England there are no modern 
orchestras : even that of Queen’s Hall is not nearly 
big enough for the ‘‘ Heldenleben”. The English com- 
poser cannot test his own work; it is impossible for 
him to experience the delight of finding its beauties 
appreciated by his suffering acquaintance. He must 
write for posterity or, like Charles Lamb, write for 
antiquity. What, one wonders, will he write? J} 
venture to predict that for some time he will write 
symphonic poems. There will be a reaction in favour 
of more perfect art-forms later; but just now pure 
music seems to have gone lame: it cannot hobble 
along without the aid of literary ideas to serve as 
crutches. This most inglorious state of affairs is 
glorified by Mr. Ernest Newman in one of the reviews 
this month. Mr. Newman has gone mad over Richard 
Strauss—so mad that a little time ago he described me 
as ‘‘carnivorous” and pathetically asked ‘‘ Did He 
Who made the lamb make thee?” Presumably the 
correct answer is in the affirmative, and I cannot 
understand why there should be any doubt about the 
matter merely because I don’t like the music of Strauss. 
Strauss has deliberately set out to accomplish the 
impossible—he himself has declared it to be his aim 
to express philosophic ideas in tones. Mr. Newman 
says ‘‘No: his ‘programmes’ merely explain what the 
music is about”. That is to say Strauss is as a child 
who draws something and writes underneath—Strauss’ 
explanations, by-the-bye, are written on top—‘‘ This is 
acow”. Or, if the literary or philosophic idea be the 
main thing, the music is merely incidental music to a 
story or to a discourse. There is a proper medium for 
the utterance of literary ideas—literature, to wit; and 
there is no reason why music should be used, while 
there is every reason why it should not. As Dr. 
Johnson said of a woman preaching, it is not done well, 
but you are surprised that it should be done at all. 
Music can convey moods, it can create an atmo- 
sphere ; as in the ‘‘ Hebrides” overture, the ‘‘ Flying 
Dutchman” overture, the storm scene in the 
Pastoral symphony, it can suggest the moods of 
atmosphere of old Mother Nature; more than that it 
cannot do, has never done, will never do. Mr. 
Newman’s analogy between the symphonic poem and 
the music-drama is utterly fallacious. Nothing is 
spoken outside the actual music-drama ; words, acting, 
scenery, music, are integral parts of a whole, the thing is 
self-contained. Strauss’ programmes are comparable at 
best to a series of magic-lantern pictures which might 
be thrown on a screen as the music progresses. In fact 
we had better have the cinematograph at once, with ac- 
companying music. I leave out of account’ for the 


‘moment the fact that much of Strauss’ music is 


atrociously ugly and most of his programmes puerile. 
The truth is, as I have said, that music is gone lame 
and will go more lame. That is the tendency. Strauss 
is only one representative of the tendency. We shall 
have to go through with it; we may have to Jisten—if 
ever there should be orchestras established—to ugly 
music set to silly programmes ; and we shall have to 
comfort ourselves as we best can with the reflection 
that health and sanity must in the end prevail. Music 
will some day arise proud, confident, strong, vigorous 
and self-supporting, and the crutches will be thrown 
away. J. F. Re 


INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES. 


1* has long been the custom of many large firms to 

have provident funds for their employees. To these 
funds the firms sometimes make large contributions, 
thus constituting them to some extent a means of pro- 
viding pensions for old servants. The management of 
such funds is frequently kept entirely in the hands 
of the masters and sometimes so regulated as to 
deprive the subscribers of legitimate independence and 
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to involve loss to those who leave the service of the 
employers who manage the funds. 

e Shop Clubs Act which came into force at the 
a of this year seeks to remedy some of the 
evils to which employees were formerly liable. It is 
declared illegal to make subscription to a shop club or 
provident fund a “condition of employment” unless 
the fund is registered as a Friendly Society, in which 
case certain important rights have to be given to the 
members. 

We are sorry to see a disposition on the part of some 
employers to evade the new Act. We have before us 
the rules of a fund together with an agreement to be 
signed by each subscriber and the result of the rules and 
agreement is to deprive the employees of all the 
benefits which the new Act seeks to confer upon them. 
They are required to state that they join the fund 
voluntarily, but as the conditions of their service 
render them liable to instant dismissal without any 
reason being given it is obviously in the power of the 
masters to dismiss anyone who does not ‘‘ voluntarily” 
join the fund. As membership of the fund is not 
nominally—though it is really—a condition of employ- 
ment there is no legal necessity to register the fund as 
a friendly society. Being unregistered the rules may 
be what the masters choose to make them in their 
own interests without regard to the welfare of the 
employees. The contributions and the benefits may 
be varied by the masters without consulting the 
subscribers. This is not allowed in a _ registered 
society. The members have no voice in the election 
of officials, the conduct of business, or the investment 
of funds and they have no right to examine the books 
or securities. All these rights are given in shop clubs 
that are registered. 

Still more important is the provision that no member 
who leaves the service of his masters is entitled to any 
share in the funds to which he may have contributed for 
many years. The new Shop Clubs Act expressly gives 
the members the right to their share of the fund, which 
share is to be actuarially determined. 

The net result is that by going through the farce of 
joining voluntarily—instead of membership being a 
condition of employment as it was formerly—the 
members are deprived of the benefits which are sup- 
posed to be secured to them by the Shop Clubs Act. 

The necessity of members having control of the 
investments of their provident fund is seen in the case 
of a company which has long established a shop club 

at now has funds of nearly £100,000. The directors 
of the company are trustees of the provident fund. As 
trustees they lend the whole amount to themselves as 
directors at 4 per cent. and as directors they make 
many times 4 per cent. for their company. If 
a private individual took money which he held in 
trust and made a personal profit out of it in this way 
it is probable that he could be made to restore these 
profits to the trust fund. We fail to see that a board 
of trustees is in any different position, and were the 
fund under proper control it should be impossible for 
the masters to make large profits for themselves out of 
the provident savings of their servants. The employers 
make contributions to the funds but whether or not 
those contributions exceed the profit made by borrow- 
ing the trust funds at 4 per cent. and making 20 per 
cent. out of it, is not to the point. The affairs of such 


a fund ought not to be managed in this way. We are | 


sorry that the Shop Clubs Act can be so easily evaded : 
except for the facility of evasion it is an excellent Act 

iving valuable rights to the servants without any 
injustice to employers. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE YEOMANRY ILLUSION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
The Inner Temple, 19 December, 1902. 
Sir,—As a member of one of the Imperial Yeomanry 
regiments I shall be very much obliged if you will 
allow me to make a few remarks on the article in the 
Saturpay Review entitled ‘‘ The Yeomanry IIlusion ”. 
In the first place, I object to anyone who has not 
thoroughly mastered his subject giving a seemingly 


authoritative opinion, and in the present instance the 
writer of the article shows himself lamentably ignorant 
of the present and recent-past Yeomanry Regulations 
and of the present duties of the Yeomanry forces. | 
have but to refer to one paragraph to prove my con- 
tention—‘‘ The Glamour of the Sabre”. Asa matter of 
fact, no Yeomanry regiment has been armed with the 
sabre since the beginning of the war—nor will be as far 
as I can see for some time—though in my humble 
opinion it should be retained as an accessory weapon of 
defence. It is this mistake which explains the rest of 
the errors. The writer is evidently under the impres- 
sion that the present Imperial Yeomanry is practically 
the same body as the old Yeomanry cavalry. In one 
place he calls them mounted infantry ov cavalry—as if 
these two kinds of forces were very much alike, instead 
of being nearly completely dissimilar both in use and 
training. The present Yeomanry are mounted infantry 
and are armed with the Lee-Enfield rifle (Mark I. star). 
The horse is merely a means of rapid locomotion; no 
fighting is done on horseback. The Yeoman rides to the 
place of attack or defence, and the majority dismount, 
while the horses are ridden away by the remainder to a 
place of shelter till they are again required. The 
principal duties therefore of the Yeoman are those of 
scouting, reconnoitring both of ground and enemy, 
signalling, and keeping different parts of the army in 
touch with one another. The Yeomanry are the feelers 
so to speak of the main body—in front, flanks, and rear. 

To pass on to another argument. The writer speaks 
of the Yeomanry continually as if it would only be 
needed for home defence. We all know of course, 
it is a volunteer force, and can’t be compelled to 
fight abroad, but the experience of the past war is, I 
should think, sufficient to prove that beyond being a 
force for home defence, it is a gigantic and efficient 
reserve, from which at any moment a large volunteer 
force for foreign service can be recruited. But even 
concerning home defence, the writer is obviously 
wrong in his arguments. He thinks that the man- 
ceuvring in this country would be confined to the roads, 
and that cyclist infantry would be adequate. On the 
contrary, the exact opposite would be the case. We 
should have to employ scouts and advance parties to 
discover the position of the enemy as we did in South 
Africa, and we should attack by flanking movements 
which can only be achieved by mounted men, as the 
extracts from Lord Roberts’ preface to the ‘‘ Imperial 
Yeomanry Training” clearly show (see below). For 
this work—the roads would be left behind—these 
scouting and advance parties would move over fields 
and hedgerows, to get as rapidly and secretly as 
possible to their points of vantage. Where would 
either infantryman or cyclist be in such a position? 
absolutely useless. 

The writer of the article contends, and rightly, that an 
invading force would be formed almost completely of 
infantry. Just so and we should attack them by flank- 
ing movements achieved by mounted infantry forces, 
while we opposed them with a frontal attack by infantry. 

Knowing exactly what the duties and training of the 
Yeomanry are, Mr. Brodrick’s proposal is an excellent 
one. He wants more cavalry at a small cost. He has 
a large body of men—three parts cavalrymen—in fact 
the older Yeomen are trained cavalrymen. How easy, 
cheap, and what a short time it would take to turn 
these into efficient cavalrymen in an emergency, if a 
certain percentage had had an extra training in the 
duties and accomplishments of the cavalry forces. 

[‘* Owing to modern long range and rapidity of fire 
it has become even more necessary than ever, before 
permitting infantry to attack, to push forward mounted 
troops ... to reconnoitre. Flank attacks will be the 
main feature—these, owing to the long distances in 
modern warfare, will have to be by mounted troops. 
More scouts and patrols (mounted) will be required. 
Again a great thing is to threaten the rear—this can 
only be done by troops having the mobility of cavalry and 
the fire action of infantry. The Imperial Yeomanry must | 
be trained to fight on foot—scout and reconnoitre. They 
must be good shots, riders, and horse masters ”. | : 

Yours obediently, J. R. Lort-WiILiiaAMs. 

{The subscribers to the SaturpAy Review are not 

called upon, as our correspondent seems to imagine, to 
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write its articles. It was not we but Mr. Brodrick who 
regarded the Yeomanry as cavalry for one purpose and 
mounted infantry for another. Therein lay the whole gist 
of our argument, and our correspondent now reiterates 
Mr. Brodrick’s contention! He says the Yeomanry are 
“three parts cavalrymen—in fact the clder Yeomen are 
trained cavalrymen”, (yet ‘‘the glamour of the sabre 
and the pair of spurs ” does not apply to them !), and he 
wants “a certain percentage of them to have extra 
training in the duties and accomplishments of the 
cavalry forces” (as far, we presume, as can be attained 
without sabres or spurs). Then he proposes when 
the invader arrives that our infantry should not await 
his onset, but should make frontal attacks (a la 
Colenso) upon him, while the Yeomen, who we note are 
“‘three parts cavalrymen”, are to attack them by 
“flanking movements ”, or rather this evolution is to be 
carried out by “‘ mounted infantry forces”. As the 
Yeoman are ‘‘ three parts cavalrymen ”, it is not perhaps 
fair to conclude that they are to make the flanking move- 
ment, but our correspondent is somewhat ambiguous in 
his views and we confess to being puzzled. Weare also 
told that the Yeomanry is not intended for home 
defence because some volunteers from its ranks might 
desire to proceed on active service beyond the seas. 
{f that argument be accepted, neither are the Volunteers 
a home defence force for they have also sent contingents 
to South Africa, and would be prepared no doubt to act 
similarly again. Our correspondent’s tactical ideas as 
to mounted infantry work are curious. He says ‘‘ The 
Yeoman rides to the place of attack or defence, and the 
majority dismount, while the horses are ridden away by 
the remainder to a place of shelter” &c. We imagined 
that the horses would be led and not ridden away. 
We reiterate our statement ‘‘ that movement would be 
confined almost entirely to the roads” in England, and 
that the upkeep of a large force of mounted men for 
home defence is not justified even by the argument 
that it might furnish a percentage of indifferent cavalry 
for foreign service.—Epb. S. R.] 


THE DURBAR AND THE MUTINY VETERANS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Teddington, 2 January. 
Sir,—The situation in our Indian Empire having 
been ix: Evpot dxyn (owing to famines and local unrest 
in districts) more than once since 1857, was it politic 
to parade our veterans of the Mutiny before the natives, 
from princes downwards, to the tune of ‘‘See the 
Conquering Hero Comes”? The taste, in any case, I 


need not comment upon. 
Yours faithfully, 


J. Vicars Foote. 


LA MODORRA DE UGANDA. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


7 Sloane Street, S.W. 

Srr,—Our best fetich-men seem puzzled with the 
sleeping sickness at Uganda. All their long names 
and their ingenious theories seem impotent to save the 

ople’s lives. It may be that their diagnosis is at 
ault. When the Spaniards ‘‘ conquered” the Canaries, 
one of their chroniclers relates a curious fact. He says 
that a disease slew more of the islanders than did the 
sword. He calls it ‘‘ La Modorra”, that is the drowsi- 
ness, and relates how the poor Guanches, when attacked 
by it, sat down by the roadside, and died. What caused 
it, probably (and what may cause it, in Uganda) was 
the mysterious influence induced by the presence of the 
whites. Usually, gin and rum (whisky, quite curiously, 
seems not in use for trade with ‘‘ niggers ”) with small- 
pox aid the civilising rifle bullet. 

In this case, the mysterious power that placed the 
people of Uganda in their native land, seems not in- 
clined to follow up the usual course. We have 
breeched the ‘‘natives”, given them Bibles, attuned 
their palates to the delights of gin and rum, divided 
them up decently into Catholic and Protestant, taught 
them about the temperature of hell, dangled a per- 
fectly inaccessible paradise before their eyes, and now, 
oh irony, they “‘up and die”. The pity of it, when 
things seemed to be going nicely ; but then it may be 


that the ungrateful ‘‘ niggers ” have seen too far ahead, 
and prefer death to the chance of becoming so civilised 
in the near future as to roam about the streets in 
search of work, after the fashion of their Christian 
brethren, here in London town. Nature, or what do 
you call it, seems to have set its ban against the long 
continuation of breeched and bebibled ‘* niggers”, and 
if they have to go, death by *‘ Modorra ” seems as easy 
as by any other way. I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, though in doubt, 
. R. B. CunnincHAME GRAHAM. 


THE PENRHYN DISPUTE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


Haverfordwest, 23 December, 1902. 
Sir,—You should note the refusal of the Board of 
Trade to intervene in the Penrhyn strike. From the 
Tory point of view the Government has made a 
terrible mistake. The truth is that several of the Welsh 
Liberal M.P.’s are capitalists, interested in quarries, 
and they wish to kill combination. In this matter also 
many though not all of the Welsh nonconformist 
ministers are really with Lord Penrhyn, for they are 
pure individualists. An intervention by the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the strikers might have revolutionised 
the politics of the industrial districts of Wales. It would 
certainly have turned hundreds of votes in the quarries 
of Carnarvonshire and Merioneth. The Ministry how- 
ever apparently wishes to encourage socialism in Wales. 
By the way the ‘‘ Times” article of to-day might be a 

defence of Kruger in Johannesburg.—Yours always, 

A WEts# LIBERAL 


BAD LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SaAruRDAY REVIEW. 


National Association for the Suppression of Bad 
Language, 1 Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 
28 December, 1902. 

Sir,—In your issue of the 20th inst. a correspondent 
asks what constitutes bad language. I take leave to 
reply that what this Association considers bad language 
is disgusting sexual allusions and profane words. He 
remarks that ‘‘many words now considered coarse or 
improper were in current use a century or so ago”. 
That is so and of these locutions—harmless in them- 
selves—we do not complain although no man of decent 
breeding would employ them to-day. 

Dr. Jayne, preaching recently in Chester Cathedral, 
condemned the use of obscene and blasphemous 
language now so common—even on the lips of our 
women and young children. It is these disgusting and 
profane words that we seek to suppress and in this our 
endeavour we are receiving the approbation of the 
community at large from the King down to the working 
men and women from whom we have received many 
letters thanking us for striving to wipe this foul blot 
from the character of our people. 

Yours faithfully, 
GrREVILLE Wacpote M.A. LL.D., Secretary. 


AUTHORS’ INACCURACIES. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


17 Welbeck Mansions, Inglewood Road, West 
Hampstead, N.W., 4 December, 1902. 

S1r,—With reference to the letter of your contributor 
‘‘H.” I saw no necessity for alluding to an inaccuracy 
of Thackeray’s to which the novelist himself subse- 
quently drew attention. 

But can ‘“‘H.”, or another, answer two questions put 
by my wife when re-reading ‘‘ David Copperfield” ? 

(2) Why does Dickens make Mr. Murdstone be 
referred to more than once as David Copperfield’s 
father-in-law and not as his step-father? Mr. Creakle 
does it in Chapter 6 and Miss Trotwood in Chapter 14. 

(2) Did ladies wear hats at formal dinner parties in 
those days ? 

In Chapter 25, David Copperfield goes to dine with 
the Waterbrooks and is presented to a very awful lady 
in a black velvet dress and a great black velvet hat. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 
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REVIEWS. 


SIR LESLIE STEPHEN ON TROLLOPE., 


“Studies of a Biographer.” By Leslie Stephen. 
Series II. Vols. 3 and 4. London: Duckworth. 
1902. 125. 

Ou our modern mob of gentlemen who really do 

write with ease and whose easy writing produces 
the very reverse of hard reading Sir Leslie Stephen 
stands perhaps at the head. What unembarrassed 
erudition—what callida iunctura of thought with thought 
and phrase with phrase! ‘‘ In sequent toil all forwards 
do contend.” Sentence after sentence rolls plop into 
its pocket like a pool-ball at the dictation of ‘* Doodles” 
in ‘‘ The Claverings "—-‘‘as easy as shelling peas” is 
the onlooker’s phrase. And far be it from us to try to 
arraign this biographer born and made by saying as 

men have always been saying of Macaulay that it is a 

too cocksure monotony of success—that he ought to 

have broken down more often at some difficult shot— 
that he had more pleased us had he pleased us less— 
and was in fact so good that you might call him bad. 

Of the initials ‘‘ L. S.” the name the honour and the 

praise shall live so long as the beautiful abbreviations 

Dict. Nat. Biog. and Brit. Mus. Cat. shall continue to 

confront the eyes of men. But in these volumes of 

what are in effect additional Hours in a Library we do 
think that a very versatile mind has shown itself 
strangely unawake to the wonderful genius of Anthony 

Trollope. 

The word genius in this connexion will of course sur- 

prise some, but, then, to what a crass audience has not 
even great talent such as that of a Wilkie Collins to 
appeal! We have lately been promised a boom in 
Trollope. The units of literature’s immortal armies 
can hardly care exactly when they get that ‘‘ great 
lift” which the Bible revisers were said to have given 
the Evil One but in our belief Trollope will in the 
end be found as imperishable as Miss Austen. Sir 
Leslie strikes his first disparaging note {in saying that 
if we want to get to like Trollope we had better begin 
with his autobiography. ‘‘ Get to like Trollope!” As 
if his enchanting pages were ‘‘absinthia taetra” to be 
coaxed down literary gullets by the sugary condescen- 
sion that after all he was an honest if somewhat over- 
bearing man—‘‘ broadcloth without and a warm heart 
within ’—and a great lover of the chase! It has been 
Sir Leslie Stephen’s lot to have seen him and heard him 
and known ; but those of his juniors whose minds have 
been peopled with Trollope’s personages from boy- 
hood up must have had to cling closely to the truism 
that men are not like their books when they were faced 
with indubitable witness that it was a man, to say the 
least, bluff and brusque and breezy who had given us 
these books so eminently and exquisitely urbane. 

Trollope has been sometimes thought unduly un- 

sensational. What in the name of wonderment did 

these people want? In Trollope’s pages diamonds are 

dramatically burgled away at midnight—wicked peers 
are pushed over sea-cliffs by indignant mothers—a 
prominent politician is murdered in the dark passage 
past Lansdowne House—a suicide, not previously un- 
ebserved, as Trollope knew, by some sort of inspector 
on the platform—walks in front of the up express with 
the usual result—the major insists on riding a dangerous 
mare to her death and his own—it sounds like Smedley 
—‘‘like but oh! how different !”—and lies stoically 
dying upstairs, to the music of the ball beneath which 
it has been decided not to defer—one of Trollope’s fine 
scenes that—and only one out of such hundreds! It 
has been said, again, by those who cannot judge the 
quality of the finished product and have no notion of how 
it is produced—that Trollope was no artist because he 
was industrious enough and energetic enough to force 
himself to turn out a certain number of words a day. 

He thought, in fact,—and who that has ever written 

in the very smallest of ways can doubt it? that a 

careful liver who will set himself doggedly to his desk 

can turn out some not unworthy specimen cf his style 
and of himself. But, after all, the real point, the real 
proof of this Trollopian pudding, is in the eating. To 
our thinking the quality of the pudding was surprisingly 
uniform right down to the days of ‘Dr. Wortle’s 


School ”—a wonderful example of Trollope’s power of 
making much out of slight material. James Payn 
records that he said the same thing to Trollope about. 
his ‘‘ Editor’s Tales ” and the novelist agreed but feared 
the book had had few readers. 

The mere sensation-hunter—the mere barren carper 
at the fertility of real and rich producers—may well 
overlook the wonderful beauty of Trollope’s prose, but 
we are surprised that it should not be more appreciated 
by this essayist and his compeers. The “ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.” tells us (over the signature R. G. not less known 
in the world of letters than that of L. S.) that ‘‘his 
diction is careless”. Trollope took ipso teste infinite 
pains with his style ; can it really be that he concealed 
his art so well that various accomplished critics have 
never seen it since? To us his prose a trifle diffuse per- 
haps but never surely careless is one of his main attrac- 
tions. We must transcribe some specimen ; let it be 
the description of the slightly elderly musician playing 
the zither to a Viennese public in the presence of the 
girl he loves. ‘‘ Lotta’s eyes were quickly full of tears 
and before long they were rolling down her cheeks. 
Herr Crippel, though he did not know that he looked 
at her, was aware that it was so. Then came upon 
them all there an ecstasy of delicious sadness. Every 
ear was struggling that no softest sound might escape 
unheard. And then at last the zither was silent and no 
one could have marked the moment when it had ceased 
to sing. 

‘* For a few moments there was perfect silence in the 
room, and the musician still kept his seat with his face 
turned upon his instrument. He knew well that he had 
succeeded, that his triumph had been complete, and 
every moment that the applause was suspended was an 
added jewel to hiscrown. But it soon came, the Joud 
shouts of praise, the ringing bravos the striking of 
glasses, his own name repeated from all parts of the 
hall, the clapping of hands, the sweet sound of women’s 
voices, and the waving of white handkerchiefs ; Herr 
Crippel stood up, bowed thrice, wiped his face with a 
handkerchief, and then sat down on a stool in the 
corner of the orchestra. 

‘**T don’t know about his being too old’ said Carl 
Stobel.” 

There is no lack of matter in that ; but those who do 
not also see the manner of it—the style of it—are to 
our thinking simply style-blind. 

But of course it was mostly his men and women who 
have endeared Trollope to his lovers past and present. 
And here, too, we are told that ‘‘ he never creates—he 
only depicts”! Now, may Omniscience comprehend and 
pardon sucha saying as that for we never can. The line 
between creation and depiction does not seem easy to 
draw and reminds us of the happily obsolescent squabble 
about wit and humour, but in whatever relation 
Shakespeare stood to the mind of Iago—whether he 
‘*created ” or ‘‘ depicted” or ‘‘ divined” it—in that same 
relation must Trollope have stood to the too much 
talked of woman whom he doomed at last to death in 
the Athenzum Club. People sometimes write as if 
Trollope had created nobody but Mrs. Proudie—but 
how his women crowd upon the mind! Lady Glencora 
and Lizzie Eustace and Lady Mason and that ‘‘ com- 
fortable armful of womanhood ” Polly Neefit and that 
most lifelike if uncomfortable girl Lucinda Roanoke, and 
Arabella, and others more insipid of the Madeline 
Staveley kind—but ‘‘ creations” all, not clothes-props ; 
creations not ‘‘ by Worth”. No wonder that it was so 
—for what says this so-called mechanical merchant of 
words about his attitude to his characters? ‘‘I have 
wandered alone among the rocks and woods, cry- 
ing at their grief, laughing at their absurdities, and 
thoroughly enjoying their joy. I have been impregnated 
with my own creations till it has been my excitement 
to sit with the pen in my hand and drive my team 
before me at as quick a pace as I could make them 
travel”! And in another place—‘‘Of all in that 
gallery I may say that I know the tone of the voice 
and the colour of the hair, every flame of the eye, and 
the very clothes they wear. Of each man I could 
assert whether he would have said these or the other 
words ; of every woman whether she would then have 
smiled or so have frowned. When I shall feel that 
this intimacy ceases then I shall know that the old 
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horse should be turned out to grass.” Can it really 
be only a small sect of Trollopians who reading those 
words feel in their hearts that this man’s witness is 
true? And how intimate was his knowledge of every 
phase of life! From the bagmen homerically gorging 
their Christmas turkey ‘oy ee St. Helen’s we are 
transported ‘to the judge’s country house with its 
children and snapdragon and innocent courtship and 
its hostess who ‘‘ liked people to be nice but preferred 
those whose fathers and grandfathers had been nice 
before them”! Apart from his post-office and the 
hunting-field Trollope had undoubtedly chances not 
given to all—for instance in 1864 he joined the 
“‘Cosmopolitan ”, which met twice a week in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square ‘‘and supplies to all its 
members and their guests,tea and brandy-and-water 
free of charge. . . . Lord Ripon, Lord Stanley, 
William Forster, Lord Englefield, Lord Kimberley, 
George Bentinck, Vernon Harcourt, Bromley Daven- 
port, Knatchbull Hugessen, with many others, used to 
whisper the secrets of Parliament with free tongues”. 
No bad school this for the historian of Phineas Finn. 
And then, to crown all, the critic last alluded to tells 
us that Trollope is ‘‘ devoid of all poetical and spiritual 
qualities”. Why, the extracts we have made in this 
space-hampered article disprove it. Was this man, 
who listens for the dying fall of a zither and enters as 
of right into the innermost heart not only of a Lotta 
Schmidt but of a Carl Stobel—who sits excitedly 
driving his team of characters before him as fast as he 
can make them travel—was this a man of an unpoetical 
soul? So strongly do we hold the contrary—so 
strongly do we believe (fancy having to say it!) in 
Trollope’s ear for the music of humanity which to him 
was not always still and sad that we feel no slightest 
incongruity in applying to him the lines which Tennyson 
addressed to his own poet brother— 


“* But thou art silent underground 
And o’er thee streams the rain— 

True poet ! surely to be found— 

When truth is found—again ! ” 


THE ENGLISH FARMER. 


“Rural England.” By H. Rider Haggard. 
London: Longmans. 1902. 36s. net. 


[* has been the habit of other countries with a highly 
organised Civil Service to set out from time to time 
systematic surveys of the condition of agriculture in 
particular districts, with a discussion from a lofty 
economic standpoint of the tendencies and forces at 
work, as a basis for future legislation. But as in our 
own country legislation is not apt to be moved by 
general views nor by the considered opinion of the 
expert, we are perhaps none the worse off in having 
been spared a new set of Blue Books. In their place 
we have such quarries of curious information as the 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
out of which each commissioner can draw just the 
evidence he requires in order to be able to say ‘‘ I told 
you so” ; and again at intervals we have the personal 
impressions of a single observer, like Arthur Young’s 
survey in 1770 and Sir James Caird’s in 1850. Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s important book, which is now pub- 
lished in two large volumes, with maps and illustrations, 
partakes somewhat of the nature of both these reviews 
of the situation. During the years 1901 and 1902 he 
visited Jersey, Guernsey, and twenty-seven English 
counties, chiefly in the east and the south, and there 
interviewed on the spot landowners and agents, farmers 
and labourers, whose account of their position and 
opinion of their prospects are here collected, with a 
review at the close by Mr. Haggard himself. Like Sir 
James Caird’s report, Mr. Haggard’s survey originated 
in the enterprise of a newspaper, and as in the Minutes 
of Evidence of the Blue Books, Mr. Haggard is content 
to stand aside and let his hosts in all parts of the 
country give their own opinions in their own words. 
Our first action in reading Mr. Haggard’s book 
which in literary form is a little wanting—has been to 
check to the best of our powers the accuracy of his 


2 vols. 


“account of that, part of the country which we have 


special opportunities for knowing, and again to test 
the general trustworthiness of the whole book by 
weighing the statements here presented of some score. 
of men with whom we are acquainted, in the light of 
our own personal knowledge of their positions and 
character. And from this standpoint we say delibe- 
rately that we consider Mr. Haggard’s survey singu- 
larly fair and unbiassed. Of course it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to pick holes—we recognise 
here and there that Mr. Haggard has been in the 
hands of men with axes of their own to grind, of 
others who are notorious loose talkers and grumblers, 
and even that he has been misled not wholly without 
intention. We notice one case in point where a 
farmer instances the failure for a large sum of a 
neighbour, who is now after twenty years working 
his old farm at a pittance on behalf of his creditors. 
The facts are correct enough, but would have pre- 
sented a different aspect if Mr. Haggard had also 
been told that the man in question had been farming 
all his life on borrowed capital, and owed his misfor- 
tunes more to his dealings with moneylenders than to 
his farm. Such cases of false colouring must occur in 
so wide a survey, for farmers, perhaps more than any 
other class, are fond of putting the black side of their 
own business foremost. We might demur also to 
some of Mr. Haggard’s own opinions on farming, and 
wonder in our turn at his rather naive astonishment 
on meeting with sundry elementary facts of jagricul- 
tural science or history. 

But we must not allow ourselves to be too much put 
off by these details : errors in the pence doubtless affect 
the final sum but may be set aside when one is con- 
sidering how the gross total is to be met, and we are 
convinced of the essential truth of the picture which Mr. 
Haggard presents of the state of English agriculture. 
The picture is not an encouraging one; in every part 
of the country he heard the same tale of falling prices, 
diminishing rents and scarcity of labour. It has 
generally been held that agriculture had at last 
touched bottom, that the depression due to the general 
fall in prices had, after ruining the old system and 
many of the old farmers, at last been met by new 
methods and by the reduction in rents, so that a con- 
dition of comparative stability had been reached. Even 
some prosperity might reasonably be expected in the 
near future, since the world’s population was rapidly 
growing up to the expansion in production which had 
marked the last twenty years. But from Mr. Haggard’s 
point of view the relief is only temporary; farmers 
everywhere are only marking time and if anything 
trenching little by little on their capital. Nor are there 
wanting signs that prices will be forced lower still ; and, 
what is above all the chief reason for Mr. Haggard’s 
distrust of the future, none but old labourers are left 
on the farms and when these go there will be no fresh 
generation to take their place. 

Such is Mr. Haggard’s summary—the landlord is 
ruined if he depends only on agricultural land, the 
farmer is not earning interest on his capital, the 
labourer is better off than ever he was but is leaving 
the land on every opportunity. Of course, as he points 
out, there are in every district farmers who are prosper- 
ing and a few who might be described as making 
money, as a rule men with specialities for which they 
possess a reputation, or dealers mating their profit 
rather in the market than on their farm. But these 
cases are beside the point—there will always be some 
men on the top—the question is of the state of the 
average man and of the industry as a whole. 

It may be argued that farming never has been and 
never will be prosperous as a whole; that wheat and 
such standard articles must always be sold at prices 
below the average cost of production, if the capital and 
labour employed are valued at current rates; and that 
the present state of depression is little more than 
normal. The reason advanced in support of this state- 
ment is that agriculture is in the main carried on by 
men who know no other means of life and meet its 
unremunerativeness by reducing their standard of 
living. Again by reason of the isolated yet universal 
nature of the industry, the slowness of its turnover, 


and the perishable character of its products, it is very 
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specially at the mercy of the great distributing and 
merchanting agencies, who can mark the price down 
until it is below the paying limit for the majority of the 
producers. 

Other people argue that agricultural depression is a 
recurring phenomenon and that this cloud will lift as 
others have done before. They forget one new feature 
which marks this period—that Great Britain has become 
what it never was before, the only open market in the 
world. Every other country which exports agricul- 
tural produce is in consequence making peculiar efforts 
and even sacrifices, in the shape of such concealed 
bounties as assistance in transport and marketing, to 
get a share of the English money. When we were a 
self-contained country over-production rectified itself 
by a shrinkage in the acreage under crop, just as a 
short crop was compensated for by an increased price ; 
to-day the prices are dictated by the needs of whatever 
country in the world has the greatest surplus for which 
it must get some cash return. 

The other great cause of depression is that low 
freights have at last given Free Trade full scope, and 
put this country, which in the main has become essen- 
tially manufacturing and urban, into even competi- 
tion with all other countries solely dependent on 
agriculture. Now farming is a primitive industry 
which cannot increase its rate of production like a 
manufacturing process, nor can it stand the burden 
of rates imposed upon it by an alien and richer 
community. The roads, the police, the administra- 
tion of the poor law, sanitation, education, are every- 
where in this country maintained at a standard, 
which is essentially that of the towns and of the resi- 
dents, not of the people dependent upon the land. We 
need not discuss the additional inequality produced by 
the incidence of rates solely upon real property, but 
will merely note in passing that, as a further conse- 
quence of the urban character of Great Britain, its 
farming is now put into competition for labour, for 
brains, and for capital with all kinds of highly special- 
= holding out much greater prospects and 

rofit. 

. But while it is easy to diagnose the complaint and 
show that agriculture is suffering from something more 
than the stupidity which is all that the town dweller is 
apt to credit it with, it is another matter to suggest 
a remedy ; wisely enough Mr. Haggard puts forward 
no panacea and puts his faith rather in courses of 
treatment than in drastic medicines. 

Roughly speaking Mr. Haggard agrees with many 
men who foresee the probable disappearance of the 
current race of tenant farmers, the men holding any- 
thing from 100 to 1,000 acres; in their place there will 
be an increase in the small holdings manageable by 
the man and his family, and again there will be big 
agricultural enterprises, working with all the assis- 
tance that science and machinery and capital can give. 
These latter will obtain the maximum production of 
which the land is capable at a profit, but will support 
very few men ; it is to the small holdings Mr. Haggard 
looks, as a patriot, for the maintenance of a virile race 
of men for the service of the State. Mr. Haggard is 
familiar enough with the stock objections to small hold- 
ings, which indeed are set out by many of the speakers 
in his volumes—the lessened production of the land, 
the falling off in numbers and quality of the stock that 
are kept, the uneconomic character of the labour and 
the real poverty of the peasant. But the fact remains 
that wherever a small-holding community has got esta- 
blished, and this is not done everywhere nor all at 
once, he finds a number of men manage to live ; they 
work desperately hard, often harder than the labourer 
for a less return in cash, but such is the innate passion 
in men to work the land for themselves that they form 
a stable and contented community of the utmost value 
in such a State as ours is —— 

Mr. Haggard is no advocate of an attempt to force 
a rapid increase of small holdings ; indeed the change 
is coming of itself as landlords find the old class of 
capitalist tenant no longer attracted to the land, and 
find also that small holdings, after the first expenditure 
on buildings has been met, mean an increased rent- 
roll, little subject to fluctuation with the times. For 
the future small holder will not be an owner ; land is 


too dear in England, where the possession of an estate 
confers so many collateral advantages ; he will still be 
a farmer but doing most of the work himself instead of 
directing the hired labour of others. 

Some of the other measures which Mr. Haggard 
advocates must follow automatically, as soon as small 
holdings become the prevailing system. Increased 
facilities for the transport of small lots of produce 
either by the railways or the post will come when there 
is a comparatively large section of the community 
depending upon such a service ; at present the farmer 
is regarded as any other trader and left to make his 
own bargain, it will be different when he is both more 
numerous and individually weaker. Just the same 
with co-operation, which is so industriously and so 
ineffectually preached to the British farmer : we venture 
to assert that productive co-operation in agriculture 
has only succeeded when it has been organised from 
above, and for a body of men so poor, that it could 
show them an immediate and striking rise in the return 
for their produce. 

And we would further venture to predict that Protec- 
tion will inevitably follow in the wake of small holdings. 
At present agriculture may be destroyed by Free-trade 
but only a small number of men are being crushed ; the 
landlords are going, though for them there are often 
alleviating influences at work ; the labourer is going, but 
so great are the other demands for labour, that wages 
rise instead of fall for those who remain, and the cheap- 
ness of commodities is all sheer gain ; the tenant farmer 
alone feels the pinch to the full. What can be effected 
by so small a section of one industry, when the other 
sections are not even pulling the same way? But once 
create for every labourer of to-day one or two small 
holders, men who grow and sell on their own account, 
then see how long they will suffer the market in their 
commodities to be ravaged by the surplus produce of 
foreign countries. 

If these forecasts be true Mr. Haggard’s book will pro- 
bably represent the last detailed review of the old British 
tenant farmer, the finest master of his craft the world 
has ever seen, who, working on the lines of his inherited 
traditions, by his native skill and energy has raised the 
productivity of his soil and the utility of his live stock 
to a pitch which no other country can match nor any 
system of small holdings hope to maintain. 


THE PLANES OF FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. 


** Religion as a Credible Doctrine. A Study of the 
Fundamental Difficulty.” By W. H. Mallock. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1903. 12s. 


So a remarkable article which appeared in the first 
number of the ‘‘ Hibbert Journal”, Sir Oliver 
Lodge has restated for us ‘‘the outstanding con- 
troversy between Science and Faith”, or rather be- 
tween orthodox modern science and orthodox theology. 
The former, as he points out, ‘‘ shows us a self-contained 
and self-sufficient universe, not in touch with anything 
beyond or above itself,—the general trend and outline 
of it known; nothing supernatural or miraculous, no 
intervention of beings, other than ourselves, being con- 
ceived possible”. The latter ‘‘requires us constantly 
and consciously to be in touch, even affectionately in 
touch, with a power, a mind, a being or beings, en- 
tirely out of our sphere, entirely beyond our scientific 
ken; the universe contemplated by religion is by no 
means self-contained or self-sufficient, it is dependent 
for its origin and maintenance, as we for our daily 
bread and future hopes, upon the power and goodwill 
of a being or beings of which science has no know- 
ledge”. Sir Oliver simply states the claims of each, 
without making any attempt to bring them into line; 
in fact he speaks as if it were an altogether exceptional 
thing to “ be able to live in both regions, to be amphi- 
bious as it were, able to take short flights occasionally, 
and able to burrow underground occasionally, accept- 
ing the solid work of science and believing its truth, 
realising the aérial structures of religion and see se 
their beauty”. In the interesting and suggestive boo 

before us, with its somewhat grotesque title, Mr 
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Mallock most opportunely follows out the same line of 
reasoning in detail, and endeavours to go further. 
Taking the question of free will and determinism as his 
principal concrete example, he first of all shows that 
the teachings of the science and of the theology of the 
present day upon the subject are wholly irreconcileable ; 
that neither, starting from its own principles, can really 
demolish the arguments or the conclusions of the other ; 
and that many of the attempts which have been made 
to ‘‘ reconcile” them have really been concerned with a 
wholly false issue. He next argues as follows : 

‘““If, then, every synthesis which we make in 
picturing the world as real involves, when submitted to 
analysis, contradictions which cannot be reconciled, 
and if nevertheless our belief in the reality of the world 
continues, it is perfectly obvious that there can be no 
A priori reason why we should not believe in the reality 
of the religious synthesis, though the principle of free- 
dom which it obliges us to assert appears to our intel- 
lect incompatible with the determinism which we are 
unable to deny.” But this is not all. Not only is it 
the case that religion is not unreasonable; the denial 
of the facts of religion and the denial of the laws 
of the external world would really be of about equal 
absurdity, and the belief in religion is as reason- 
able as the acceptance of the facts of science: 
**Consciously or unconsciously, the whole civilised 
world, like an cecumenical council (!), has laid it down 
as a law of practical life that the moral nature and 
moral needs of man are, in some broad sense, a 
measure of objective truth; so that those beliefs are 
true which are involved in human development, and 
those beliefs are false by which human development is 
arrested. Now, as soon as we look at the matter in 
this light we shall find that our grounds for believing in 
the reality of the moral world are of the same nature as 
those in which we believe in that of the cosmic. Be- 
tween the two beliefs there is, no doubt, this difference 
—that when once we have accepted the cosmic world 
as a reality, our judgment of it henceforward is passive 
in the hands of scientific knowledge; whilst with 
regard to the moral world our own personal judgment 
remains constantly active, in co-operation with the 
judgment of others; but the act of initial assent is, in 
each case, of the same nature.” 

Mr. Mallock’s book is a good deal better in conception 
than in execution. It is brightly and clearly written, 
but it embodies a great deal of very loose reasoning ; 
and the author has a habit of accusing ‘‘ clerical” 
apologists of faults which, so far as our reading carries 
us, are largely faults of the past ; arguments framed to 
meet the contentions of orthodox science at a time 
when they varied not a little from those which are cur- 
rent at the present day. His thesis surely requires that 
he should concern himself with what is most truly repre- 
sentative in the thought, both religious and scientific, 
of the present day. To our mind there is something 
almost ludicrous in his taking Father Maher and Father 
T. Driscoll as his two ‘‘ representative apologists ” of 
the present day ; and one of the reasons by which he justi- 
fies his choice (by saying that the Roman Church, to 
which they belong, is of all religious bodies, regarded 
as the one that is most hostile to science) is to our 
mind wholly inconclusive. It reminds us of an eminent 
prelate who once set to work to demolish socialism, 
and did so by arguing against communism, and then 
telling his hearers what he had said against it refuted 
socialism too, because the greater includes the less. 
Without intending any disrespect to the two eminent 
Roman Catholic writers in question, we would venture 
to say that it would be about as reasonable to choose 
the late Dr. Samuel Laing to represent the teachings of 
modern science as to choose the text-books which they 
thave put forth as representing modern theology. And 
had Mr. Mallock been more in touch with the best 
theological writing of the day, we could hardly imagine 
him making such a statement as that, in his theory of 
mature and man, “‘ the religious thinker reveals himself 
in his essential character as a dualist ”. 

But in spite of blemishes, the book is both useful and 
timely. There are large numbers of thinking men 
who, without having the requisite training and know- 
ledge for philosophic reading, are nevertheless pro- 
foundly interested in the great philosophic problems 


which lie at the basis of all human_ thought. 
Most of the books which deal with subjects such as 
these in a way that is at once interesting to 
them and within their comprehension are destruc- 
tive in character. We are the more glad to welcome a 
book which is intended to build up, and not to pull 
down, and which is so well calculated to achieve its 
object. 


AN IMPRESSIONIST PALESTINE. . 


The Holy Land.” 
described by John Kelman. 
1g02. 208. 

E have had historic, geographic, religious and 
economic descriptions of the Holy Land, but it 

has been left to the twentieth century to produce an 
impressionist one. For this volume, with its pleasant 
style, its clear type and attractive illustrations, is pro- 
fessedly a series of impressions, in which pen and 
pencil have supplemented and aided one another. 

Geography, history and people are alike brought before 

us in a succession of pictures illustrating the impres- 

sions they have each made upon the writer’s mind. 

The drawback to such a mode of representing a 

country and its inhabitants is obvious. An impression, 

when reduced to writing, is necessarily a generalisa- 
tion, and unless a generalisation is based upon long 
experience and a thorough knowledge of details it is 
likely to be misleading. The impressions derived from 

a hasty trip through a country, with the language of 

which the tourist is but imperfectly acquainted, cannot 

possess more than what the Germans would call a 

‘* subjective” value. Dragomans, muleteers and 

English-speaking converts give but a poor idea of the 

real character of the Syrian peasantry, and in order to 

be acquainted with it, it is needful not only to speak 
their dialect but also to sleep in their hovels. And Mr. 

Kelman’s English squeamishness about dirt and insects 

shows that this is a kind of probation he would not 

willingly undergo. 

Mr. Kelman’s impressions, in fact, are those of a 
tourist who has travelled in Palestine for the first or 
second time with all the luxuries of a European 
caravan, and it is for tourists and stay-at-home readers 
that he writes. He is well-read and thoughtful, he had 
Professor George Adam Smith for a companion and he 
made the most of his opportunities. He has accord- 
ingly produced a very delightful book, if once we 
remember the circumstances in which it has been 
written and the readers for whom it has been intended. 

Naturally the impressions carried away by Mr. 
Kelman are frequently not those which a longer 
acquaintance with the Holy Land’ would have forced 
upon him. Much depends upon the season and the 
time of year at which the visitor sees the country; a 
landscape which looks dreary enough in the winter 
assumes a very different aspect under a June sky. Nor 
is it quite fair to judge of a country from a partial 
knowledgé of it. An exploration of the picturesque 
ravines of Hermon would have modified what is said 
about the ‘colour of the land”, and in speaking of 
the influence of the desert Mr. Kelman seems to have 
forgotten the influence—to some extent negative 
though it may have been—of the sea. Had he travelled 
along the sea-coast he would have understood why 
the Philistines with their Aigean culture settled 
in southern Palestine, and why the Pheenician 
cities of the north became great maritime powers. 
Palestine owed as much to the sea as it did to the 
desert : if the trade and culture of Asia came to it 
overland, that of Egypt and the Greek coasts was 
brought in ships. Had Solomon been less extravagant, 
the Hebrews might have become as expert mariners as 
the Phcenicians. It is not true to say that ‘‘ Greece and 
Britain are not more truly children of the sea than is 
Syria the desert’s child”. Mr. Kelman has forgotten 
the Philistines and Phcenicians, and the indications of 
intercourse with Europe at even an early period which 
recent excavations have brought to light. The Israelites 
indeed were children of the desert before they settled in 
Canaan, but what may be true of them is not necessarily 


Painted by John Fulleylove ; 
London: Black. 
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true of the land they occupied or of the population with 
which they mingled. 

Mr. Kelman writes sympathetically of Christianity 
in Syria. Unlike many English travellers he has 
realised the profound difference that exists between 
Mohammedanism and Christianity even in its most 
degraded form. The one is stagnant, the other con- 
tains within it the seeds of progress and development. 
Mohammedanism is a worship, as he expressively says, 
“that gathers round a stone. It is a petrified wor- 
ship, hard and dead as its sacred rock. Nothing could 
be more pathetic ‘than a window in El Aksa almost 
darkened with little rags of clothing hung there by 
poor folk who come to pray for their sick friends. If 
Syrian Christianity is corrupt, it is at least not so 
pitiless as Syrian Mohammedanism. The very aspect 
and situation of the rival shrines is symbolic. The 
mosque does not really love man, whether it really 
believes in God or not. It sits apart in its wide en- 
closure, while the Church of the Sepulchre is huddled 
indistinguishably into the thickest pressure of men and 
women in the city.” There is truth in this comparison 
even if it is somewhat forced. 

It must be remembered, however, that Mohamme- 
danism is not altogether answerable for the present 
state of Syria. The backward and miserable condition 
of its inhabitants is largely due to the wretched 
government undet which it suffers. The contrast 
between the district of the Lebanon, with its semi- 
European governor appointed or approved of by the 
Powers, and the rest of the country is striking. As 
long as Palestine is ruled from Stamboul, improvement 
is hopeless. The brief period of reform and prosperity 
which accompanied the conquest of the Egyptian, 
Ibrahim Pasha, Shows, however, what might be done 
under a capable and enlightened government, Moham- 
medan though it be. But ‘‘ where the Turk comes the 
grass ceases to grow”. 

Mr. Kelman seems more than half persuaded to adopt 
the new site that has been discovered for the Holy 
Sepulchre outside the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem. It 
would be curious, as he observes, if ‘‘ the real hill and 
garden where the world’s great tragedy was enacted” 
should have been committed to the hands of Danish 
Protestants to whom the locality now belongs. But 
the arguments against the identification, which he does 
not notice, are too strong to be set aside. And that 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre really stands outside 
the line of the so-called Second Wall can hardly be 
doubted after Dr. Schick’s vindication of the fact. The 
tradition moreover, which in the age of Constantine 
— it above the tomb of Christ, is difficult to dispute. 

e Christians who fled to Pella before the siege of 
Jerusalem by Titus returned to the half-burned city after 
its capture and must have known where the Crucifixion 
and entombment had taken place. After the suppres- 
sion of the Jewish revolt under Bar Koziba there was 
nothing to prevent them from again returning to their 
homes ; it was the Jews and not the Christians who 
were forbidden to approach the sacred city, and it was 
by the insurgent Jews and not by the Romans that the 

hristians had been persecuted. From the generation 
which witnessed the Crucifixion down to that which 
saw the church erected by S. Helena a continuous 
tradition was more than possible. And no tradition of 
any sort can be invoked in favour of the modern site. 


PICTURES AND PERSUASION. 


** How to Look at Pictures.” By Robert Clermont 
Witt. London: Bell. 1902. 


N his introduction Mr. Witt refers to the lament- 
able groups of people to be found in all picture 
— who would fain be interested in the pictures, 
ut are terribly bored by them. His book is written 
with the idea of helping, not perhaps the most hopeless 
of such visitors, but those in whom there is a beginning 
of interest. ‘‘ It will make no appeal”, he says, ‘‘ to 
the artist, the expert, or the professional critic. Much 
art criticism at the present day is so deeply erudite, or 
so special and scientific, that its influence is necessarily 


limited to those among the initiated who, after years of 
study and probation, can enter fully into its mysteries, 
and are therefore in no need of such simple suggestions 
as are offered here”. And he goes on to say that the 
subtle beauties of pictures ‘‘do not require to be called 
forth by words, but come unbidden in the fulness of 
time to every lover of pictures”. The book consists 
first of a group of chapters under such headings 
as ‘* The Personal Point of View”, ‘‘ Considerations. 
of Date”, ‘‘ The Influence of Race and Country ” then 
of a second group dealing with the different subjects of 
painting ; a third discusses painting under the various 
heads of technique, composition and treatment. All 
these subjects are treated in a way that shows wide and 
intelligent reading and conversance with pictures, and 
we should hesitate to say that among the students of 
painting there may not be a class who know enough and 
yet not too much to find these pages illuminating. Yet 
we cannot but think that Mr. Witt’s method of approach 
is the wrong one for the greater part of his supposed 
audience. For surely the person who is puzzled if not 
bored before a fine picture would be doubly repelled by 
this general discussion of the categories of criticism. 
The only way to give many of these people pleasure in. 


front of pictures is to ‘‘ call forth in words ” something. 


equivalent to their beauty. Ifthe result is not “‘ seeing” 
the picture precisely, itis as near seeing as those who 
have a literary sense but not an equally cultivable visual 
sense will come. Take the more hopeful cases. They 
too, must begin with a literary glow equivalent to what 
the unaided picture will produce upon the sensitive. 
But the writer can insinuate along with this imaginative 
impression some idea of the corresponding visual 
qualities of the picture, and the best way to do this is to 
compare it with other pictures and with the naturah 
effects on which they are all based. Ruskin, who: 


is the great master in this kind of persuasive 


initiation, takes care to bring all general reasoning 
to a point by close grapple with particular in- 
stances. In this way the spectator, once fully interested 
and excited, may be induced to push on in the properly 
pictorial line, and insensibly make observations that 
if classed would fall under Mr. Witt’s various cate- 
gories. But to lecture him rather abstractly under alt 
these heads is like trying to give a man a discriminative- 
taste in wines by sketching the physiology of the tongue, 
the chemistry of alcohol and so forth. Half a dozen pic- 
tures, cunningly explored under these various headings, 
or some of them, would we feel sure, tempt the beginner’ 
more effectually into looking at pictures than this laying 
out of the field of criticism. How to look is learned: 
by looking first of all, not by a knowledge of optics, 
though the laws of optics are involved in the act. And 
the art of a critic addressing Mr. Witt’s audience must 
be to induce them to look at particular pictures by 
making these pictures interesting, and to look so long 
and thoroughly that the looking will become interest- 
ing in itself. Mr. Witt, it is only fair to add, refers to- 
a great number of individual pictures, and a selection 
of these is illustrated in the book. What we wish to- 
convey is that in this essay he leans too much to the 
general principle and too little to the demonstration. 


NOVELS. 


‘*Sacrilege Farm.” By Mabel Hart. London: 
Heinemann. t1go2. 6s. 


A place so charged with sinister mystery as Sacrilege 
Farm would be a terrible one for any but a Nadgett to- 
dwell in. A man died there suddenly: his cousin and 
father suspected the wife of murder and she suspected 
the cousin ; but for the honour of the family name it 
was agreed to make it appear a case of accidentab 
death. The coroner’s jury was hoodwinked and the 
three continued to live at the farm in a state of hatred 
and suspicion, complicated by a growing affection be- 
tween the cousin and widow though each believed the 
other guilty of murder. Tothem came a young country 
girl as help and it is from her, grown old, that we are 
supposed to hear the story and this is one of its grave 
faults, that a listener every now and again interpo- 
lates questions to the narrator making the reader jerk 
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uncomfortably back and forth ’twixt then and now. 
The author does not altogether succeed in imparting 
to her story that atmosphere for which the somebreness 
of her theme calls. Still it is an ingeniously conceived 
and carefully planned piece of work, the partial success 
of which is no mean achievement if, as we imagine, it 
be Miss Hart’s first essay in story-telling. 


Haunted Major.” By Robert Marshall.  Illus- 
trated by Harry Furniss. London: Grant Richards. 
1902. 25. Gd. 


That Colonel Marshall is a humourist everyone who 
has seen ‘A Royal Family” and ‘‘ His Excellency the 
Governor” is aware. But we did not know that this 
gifted and successful dramatist was capable of such 
a perfectly delightful piece of fooling as ‘‘ The Haunted 
Major”. We hasten to add that no one but a Scotch- 
man and a lowlander, to whom the golf links are his 
native heath, could have written this fantasy, and no 
one perhaps but Mr. Harry Furniss could have illus- 
trated it. We will not spoil it by quotation, for it is 
very short and can be read in an hour. The caddy is 
exquisite, and it is a triumph of art to make the ghostly 
golf match, the absurdity of which one feels the whole 
time, so keenly exciting. Of course the fun will only 
appeal to those who have at least tried to play golf. 
But we advise this very numerous class to give them- 
selves the luxury of buying the little book at once. Mr. 
Harry Furniss is at his best, and contributes to the 
amusement of the reader. 

‘* The King’s Agent.” London : 
‘Heinemann. 

This book is dedicated, with quite the old-fashioned 
flourish, to ‘‘ Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley K.P. 
&c., to whose great work on John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough, this book owes its existence; and for 
whose wise advice and generous help in obtaining 
access to important documents the author cannot be 
sufficiently grateful”. We are thereby aroused to 
anticipate a more careful and striking portraiture of 
the Duke than Mr. Paterson is able to give, even with 
his proved skill in historic fiction. He has indeed 
degenerated since he gave us ‘‘ Cromwell’s Own”. A 
true, if sordid, view of William III. and his methods of 
government is afforded, and various fights are rendered 
with spirit. But the King’s Agent is unreal and his 
character is not even plausible. At the outset of the 
book, he goes out of his way to provoke Hugh 
Montgomery, the hero, to mortal combat, simply and 
solely because he jealously fears that Hugh may one 
day fall in love with Mistress Isabel Fretchville, who is 
still a stranger to him. And the King’s Agent is repre- 
sented as, above all things, a practical man. A con- 
fusion of plots and counterplots ensues, rarely interesting, 
never convincing. Marlborough in prison behaves 
with unhistoric magnanimity, the villain is discomfited, 
and the conventional ending is assured. Mr. Paterson 
can do better than this. 


‘*Tangled Up in Beulah Land.” By J. P. Mowbray. 
London: Constable. 1901. 6s. 


‘* Tangled Up in Beulah Land” is as eccentric as its 
title, and tangles up the reader no less completely than 
the narrator. It is—rare gift in these days of problems 
and pessimism—a piece of pure comedy, as blithesome 
and irresponsible as its heroine, the absurdly irrepres- 
sible Polly. It would be impossible to summarise this 
bit of fantastic mirth-making, which produces rather 
the effect of an improvisation than of a book tied down 
to paper, ink, and the facts of life. The reader must 
discover for himself how Charlie and Charlie’s father 
fled from New York, to avoid each the other’s tempta- 
tion, and were dropped by a freakish spirit of mischief 
into Beulah Land—alias Tuskaloo in the wilds of 
Pennsylvania—and into the thick of an innocent intrigue. 
The bewildered father and narrator is admirably 
sketched, and, if some of the other personages are but 
shadowy, Polly the unsubduable has life enough to make 
amends. The sympathetic descriptions of the country 
stage the little comedy in appropriate scenery, consist- 
ing largely of dew-drenched rose-vines and a frolicsome 
river. 


By Arthur Paterson. 


‘* Downy V. Green.” By George Calderon. London : 


Smith, Elder. 1902. 3s. 6d. 


This book is not, as was suggested in an Oxford 
paper, a record of a musty law case but the chronicle of 
the experiences of the grandson of the famous Verdant, 
Downy Verdant Green, who comes over in the first 
batch of Rhodes’ scholars. His maternal grandfather 
Mr. Downy, who had studied up ‘‘Cecil J. Rhodes’ 
will purty keerfully, side by side with Mr. Stead’s rough 
draft, which he drew up when they was in jail together 
for the Jameson raid”, determines that Downy must go 
to Oxford. He was duly elected. Thanks to a report 
in the papers that his name was. withdrawn from the 
candidature he was the only man whom the canvassing 
tactics of rivals left with a shred of reputation at the 
finish. Mr. Calderon has this advantage over the 
author of “ Verdant Green” that he is an Oxford man and 
though his hero the grandson is not likely to become a 
classical character such as the grandfather, ‘‘ fortes 
creantur fortibus et bonis”, Downy has much of the 
unconscious humour of Verdant. Perhaps the best 
part of the book is the introductory chapters, and 
throughout the satire on American ways of thought is 
admirable, and not the less successful because Downy 
is not a fool after his ancestor’s likeness. He becomes a 
popuiar character and when he slips he slips from excess 
of assurance and a too resolute determination that 
Oxford shall not ‘‘ come the gum game over Downy V. 
Green of Lavinia” after the fashion prevalent ‘in 
Gramfer’s time”. Downy’s language is of Lavinia, as 
strange as ‘‘ Lavinian shores”. Sometimes the tongue is 
too foreign for British enjoyment; now and then, as in the 
Fresher’s breakfast, Mr. Calderon nods. Occasionally 
the farce is too remote from likelihood but it is ludicrous 
at the worst and at the best genuinely hilarious. The 
illustrations, which are by the author, have much of 
the humour of the text. In 1904 Mr. Calderon should 
give us the concluding terms ot Downy’s first year. 


“Liege Lady.” By Lilian S. Arnold. 
Jarrold. 1903. 6s. 

That Elsa von Reinberg, sole heiress of her father, 
should after his violent death endow with his posses- 
sions and her hand Szarek Waldburg, the peasant 
overseer of his estate, is not in itself inconceivable. 
But in this case our credulity is overstrained, for 
Szarek was the head of the secret society which made 
an end of Herr von Reinberg, who was certainly a bad 
landlord, but not quite the scoundrel his tenants sup- 
posed. An inquest upon poor Minna Payer’s drowned 
body might have made this clear, but apparently such 
inquiries are not held in the Black Forest. Anyhow, 
Szarek, who had been betrothed to Minna, swore to be 
avenged of his master in kind. Szarek hated Elsa at 
first, but later on he loved her madly. So he told her 
what his sinister designs had been, but she did not 
mind much, and then her father was shot, and it never 
occurred to her to blame Szarek in that business either. 
And so Elsa married Szarek, brute and boor though he 
was, and the Pastor thought it a good match. The 
—_ is a compound of bad melodrama and worse 
arce. 


London : 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Cuchulain of Muirthemne: the Story of the Men of the Red 
Branch of Ulster.” Arranged and put into English by 
Lady Gregory. With a Preface by W. B. Yeats. 
London: Murray. 1902. 6s. net. 

Mr. Yeats has done a very doubtful service to Lady Gregory 
by his enthusiastic preface to her collection of legends. Its 
sincerity is evident, but when one renascent Gael remarks of a 
book by another of the confraternity “ Perhaps I should say 
that it is the best book that has ever come out of Ireland”, 
the outside critic is suspicious. Mr. Yeats’ preface is interest- 
ing, but the nebulousness which lends charm to his verse is not 
quite in place in prose criticism. For example, if the Irish will 
but tell the stories of the Red Branch Cycle to their children, 
Ireland, says Mr. Yeats, “will begin again to be a Holy Land, 
as it was before men gave their hearts to Greeceand Rome and 
Judea (sic)”. Was Erin in fact a holy land before the coming 
of S. Patrick? Neither history nor legend proves it so, and it is 
to be regretted that Irish enthusiasts will not content themselves 
with the plain truth that the old legends deserve to be known 
to-day because of their very real antiquarian interest and, in 
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some cases, their romantic charm. Lady Gregory has taken 
the cycie of stories that centre in Cuchulaingand has woven 
them into a more or less continuous narrative, toning down 
extravagances, pees away the more grotesque examples of 
magic and witchcraft, and sending some of the,personages to a 
moral reformatory from which they emerge as unlike the 

rimitive Ultonians as Tennyson’s knights were unlike Malory’s. 

he writes in a style which has a certain interest—it reduces 
Mr. Yeats to ecstasy—employing the turns of phrase of the 
modern Irish peasantry wherever possible, but carefully avoid- 
ing dialect. The story of Deirdre and the Sons of Usnach is, 
of course, to these Red Branch stories very much what 
Apuleius’ episode of Cupid and Psyche is tohis “ Golden Ass ”, 
and there is in this hook a very pretty version of it. In fact 
Lady Gregory has done for Irish legend very much what Lady 
Charlotte Guest did for Welsh. But she ought not practically 
to ignore the excellent version of the “Cuchulain Saga” by 
Miss Eleanor Hull, (she merely alludes to Mr. Nutt’s notes in 
that volume !), which. was critical and scholarly and quite read- 
able as a narrative. 


“Select Passages from the Theological Writings of Benjamin 
Jowett.” Edited by Lewis Campbell. London: Murray. 
1902. 

This little volume contains a large number of extracts 
from Jowett’s Sermons on Faith and Doctrine, and College 
Sermons. The editor reminds us that Jowett’s main interest 
in life till he was 42 centred in theology. He himself 
once remarked: “I think that perhaps two-thirds of 
what I have written in theology might be preserved.” We 
wonder whether Mr. Campbell has ever heard the perfectly 
true and—for that reason it may be—hitherto unexploited 
story of Dr. Jowett and the Thirty-nine Articles test. Some of 
his earlier college sermons were greatly resented by a certain 
section of Churchmen at Oxford, who urged the authorities to 
exercise their mght of inviting the Master of Balliol under 
severe penalties to subscribe to the Articles. The authorities 
were averse from pressing the matter, but the objectors were 
insistent. The latter threatened that they would make the 
question a public one and agitate strongly. In the end the 
authorities gave in and appointed one of their number who 
called on the Master of Balliol. He disliked his job exceedingly, 
and was apologetic and indirect in explaining to the Master why 
he hadcome. At last he pulled himself together and asked Jowett 
whether he would object then and there to sign the Articles, 
expecting a very unpleasant scene. Jowett simply stretched 
out his hand, and affably said to his inquisitor “ Give me a 
pen ”—nothing more; and the thing was done. 


“ Manual of Egyptian Archzeology and Guide to the Study of 
Antiquities in Egypt.” By G. Maspero. Translated by 
Amelia B. Edwards. Fifth edition revised and enlarged. 
London : Grevel and Co. 1902. 6s. 


It is superfluous to say anything in praise of so well known 
a book as Professor Maspero’s “ Manual of Egyptian Archzeo- 
logy”. Itis written by the most learned and accomplished 
of living Egyptologists, and has long been an indispensable 
companion to the visitor to Egypt. The fifth edition which 
has just been published has been considerably enlarged and 
brought up to date. A supplementary chapter has also been 
added by the English editor giving an account of the dis- 
coveries of the last few years which have disclosed to us not 
only the Egypt of the first dynasties but also the Egypt of the 
Neolithic age. It is a good and useful résumé of what we now 
know about early Egypt, though like most other compilations 
it suffers occasionally from a want of first-hand acquaintance 
with the facts. In one or two cases, indeed, the author has 
felt himself compelled to correct in a footnote the statement of 
the text. Nowhere else, however, can so clear and compre- 
hensive a review of recent gains be obtained, and the illustra 
tions which accompany the text are numerous and instructive. 


“ The Temple of the Kings at Abydos.” By A. St. G. Caulfeild. 
London: Quaritch. 1902. 16s. 


The eighth volume of the “ Egyptian Research Account ” is, 
like its predecessors, an excellent piece of work. The “Temple 
of the Kings” is the well-known temple of Seti I. at Abydos. 
The excavations carried on in it by Mr. Caulfeild last winter, 
which have disclosed the walls of the temenos, gave Professor 
Petrie a clue to the original purpose of the building. It was 
erected as a funerary chapel of the early kings, and was 
accordingly built so that these who were holding commemora- 
tive services in it should face the tombs in which the remains 
of the first three dynasties have been found. Hence it was 
that a list of the older Pharaohs of Egypt was engraved on the 
walls of the corridors of the temple. A considerable part of 
the volume is occupied with plans and drawings ; the latter 
from the practised hand of Mr. H. L. Christie. They are in- 
tended to illustrate various points of Egyptian archzology, 
and include copies of the nome standards. The inscriptions 
found in the “‘ chamber of the barques” are also given, as well 
as a Greek graffito from which we learn that the pylon of the 
temenos wall was rebuilt by Dioscorus the ‘éclogistes of the 
nome. 


“Upland Game Birds.” By Edwin Sands and T. S. Van 
Dyke. London: Macmillan. 1902. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a book in the “ American Sportsman’s Library” 
series, edited by Mr. Caspar Whitney. Mr. Edwin Sands is re- 
sponsible for the greater part of the book; Mr. Van Dyke 
dealing with the quail and grouse of the Pacific coast only. Upon 
the whole Mr. Sands has performed his task excellently well. 
The reader will find in this book very full information, set forth 
in a clear and practical way, as to the various sporting birds of 
the uplands of North America. The familiar ‘“ Bob-White”, the 
Virginian quail of English sportsmen and writers, is very ade- 
quately dealt with, as are its local varieties the Florida, Texas, 
and Masked “ Bob-Whites”. Among partridges, no less than 
nine species or sub-species are set forth, including the curiously 
plumaged Massena partridge, found in Western Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and the tablelands of Mexico. Grouse 
and ptarmigan form a large group and are very fully 
treated. An interesting portion of the book is that dealing with 
the wild turkey, one of the most magnificent game birds of the 
world and the ancestor of our own domesticated farmyard 
turkey. The habitat of the wild turkey has been sadly reduced 
and the “gobbler” is now one of the most difficult game birds 
to find and bring to bag. One of these grand birds is no light 
weight to carry after a hard day’s tramp. The author gives four 
races of this bird, the wild turkey proper (Meleagris sylvestris), 
and the Floridan, Elliot’s Rio Grande, and the Mexican turkeys. 
Of these, all more or less closely allied,the Mexican turkey, whose 
range extends over Southern and Western Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and the tablelands of Mexico, seems to have been the 
undoubted ancestor of our English bird. In addition to the 
true game birds, Mr. Sands treats of the American woodcock, 
various plovers, the whooping and sandhill cranes, and the 
mourning dove. Among foreign birds, pheasants, it is to be 
noted, are now well acclimatised in Oregon and other parts of 
the Pacific coast regions. 


“Cardiff Records.” Vol. III. Edited by John Hobson 
Matthews. Cardiff: Published by order of the Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Matthews’ third volume is like its predecessors a boon to 
the antiquary and historian. Particularly interesting as ex- 
plaining the relations between the Norman Lords Marcher in 
Wales and the English Crown are the Charters with which the 
book commences (it will be noted that the De Clares 
claimed even as against Edward I the advowson of the 
Bishopric of Llandaff) and the documents which have been 
transcribed from Margam Abbey. It is however most un- 
fortunate that Mr. Matthews has taken on himself to abridge 
these last. Every student would have preferred to read 
them entire, even if as a result he had to dispense with the 
ecclesiastical memorial inscriptions with which the later pages 
of this volume are taken up. With regard to Part V. also we 
must say that ifin place of giving extracts from certain wills 
the editor had given us an alphabetical list with dates of all the 
testators whose testaments are preserved in the Llandaff 
probate registry he would have done a more useful work. His 
treatment of the Glamorgan plea rolls is also disappointing. 
These plea rolls are the most important legal documents in 
existence relating to Wales as they contain enrolments of all 
fines and recoveries from the time of Henry VIII. to the year 
1830. Clearly he has not understood their legal significance. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Karl Heinrich: Ersihlung. Von Wilhelm Meyer-Forster. 
Stuttgart und Leipzig: Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt. 1902. 
M. 4. 

To those who saw the play “Alt Heidelberg” recently 
produced in London by the German dramatic company this 
book should make a special appeal. The play we have just 
mentioned is the dramatised version of this novel. With no 
complicated plot, the story nevertheless arouses interest by its 
vivid pictures of the brisk student life of Heidelberg, and the 
charms of the fair old town itself superbly situated under its 
weather-beaten and memory-haunted Schloss ; but most of all 
by the love episode of Prince Karl Heinrich and Kathie, the 
fascinating little waitress. There are numerous illustrations, 
some of them extremely pleasing, but the artist, in representing 
the costumes, seems to have forgotten that the time of this 


story is laid in the seventies. All the characters appear in. 


present-day dress, which is not quite the same as it was thirty 
years ago. The story is very simple: Prince Karl Heinrich, 
the next heir to the Principality of Karlburg, who has been 
carefully brought up under the tutelage of his severely staid 
and decorous uncle, the ruling prince, is sent to Heidelberg to 
spend a year at the University. He begins his adventures the 
day following his arrival in Heidelberg by falling in love with 
Kathie, a charming, impulsive, innocent little creature of 
seventeen, the waitress at a gasthaus much affected by the 
students. After a few months’ participation in the gay student 
life of the University and dallying with the fair Kathie, the 


(Continued on page 24.) 
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A Wonderful Record. 


RECEIVED FROM POLICY-HOLDERS - - £171,628,843 
TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS - £117,286,328 
PAYMENTS TO LIVING POLICY-HOLDERS - £65,123,865 
PAID IN BONUSES, OVER - - = £21,000,000 
FUNDS IN HAND - = = = £72,000,000 
These figures afford conclusive evidence that A POLICY in 


THE MUTUAL LIFE not only protects the Family, but is 
equally valuable as an OLD-AGE PROVISION for the Insured 
himself. Therefore 


TO SECURE THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY, APPLY TO 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


Established 1843. 


POLICIES now issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE embody conditions of 
teed AUTOMATIC PAID UP INSURANCE; EXTENDED 
INSURANCE (Free of further Charge); LOANS; LIBERAL CASH 
SURRENDER PAYMENTS. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom 
16, 17, & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
of D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(Founpep 1806.) 


50 REGENT ST., W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 


Funds, £3,400,000. Income, £350,000. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE, 


Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 


MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
AND UNDER THE 


MINIMUM PREMIUM SYSTEM 
Whole-Life or Endowment Assurances can be effected on most 
economical terms. 


All kinds of Lire AssuRANCE, LEASEHOLD REDEMPTION, and 
Annuity Poicies issued. 
H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED. 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


Funds exceed - - 22,595,000. 
Annual Income exceeds - £400,000. 
Policie Ordi Modified T d Mort 
issued under the ‘ontine, an 


How to take care of the Children. Write for special Pamphlet to 
EDWARD W. BROWNE, Manager. 


SUN LIFE 


OFFICE. 
Life and Endowment Assurances 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Proposals for Assuranees now entertained for 
sums of £500 or upwards at ordinary 
Tabular Rates of Premium. 

Apply for Prospectus, and ‘SIGNS OF THE TIMES,” to 


TIIE GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 


1810-1902. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 


OPEN TO THE 


CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY—LARCE BONUSES—LOW PREMIUMS. 
Funds, £4,091,836. Income, £402,381,. 
Bonuses Distributed, 23,723,720. 


Assurances can be readily effected by direct communication with the Offices 
2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 8S.W. 


Scottish Provident 


Institution. 


(ESTABLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during the Septennium 
were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstanding that the 
Premiums do not as a rule exceed the non-profit rates 
of other Offices, were, on the average, equal to an Addition of 
over 50 per cent. to the Original Assurances. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
WEST END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
CAPITAL— £1,000,000, FUNDS IN HAND—2#1,900,000. 
Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


Board of Directors, 
Sir Anprew Lusk, Bt., 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Lord ARTHUR CECIL. Cuaries Price, Esq. 
Joun Ropert Freeman, Esq, Henry RIPLey, 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Jas. S. Mack, Esq., J.P., D.L. D.Sc. 
Double advantage policies issued securing TWO PAYMENTS of the amount. 

ve —one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 

h th 
“oan on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Secretary and Manager. 


NORWICH UNION 


MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER £22,000,000 STERLING. 
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Results of Quinquennial Valuation, 1901: 


(1) RESERVES FOR LIABILITIES on 2} PER CENT. BASIS, 
(2) LARGEST BONUS EVER DECLARED: BY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL NEW TABLES WITH ATTRACTIVE OPTIONS. 


Full Particulars and every information on application. 


Head Office—NORWICH. 

FFICES—so Fleet Street, E.C.; 71 & 72 King William Street, City ; 

W.; 1 Victoria Street, 5.W.; 124 West End Lane, Nw. 
10 Southwark Street, S.E.; and 168 Whitechapel Road, E. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
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young Prince is hurriedly summoned to attend his uncle 
who is believed to be dying, but who lingers on for months 
cand months ; his nephew all the while moping in the dull old 
palace and sighing for Heidelberg and Kithie. Two years 
pass; Karl Heinrich succeeds his uncle ; becomes betrothed 
to his cousin, a Saxon princess ; the wedding-day approaches ; 
when an overmastering desire impels him to see Kathie once 
more. He makes a hurried visit to Heidelberg, and there 
spends some blissful hours with Kathie, whom, despite his 
‘betrothal to his cousin, he would marry, were not the rigid 
etiquette of Court custom too inexorable even for him. He 
goes back to Karlburg to marry the Princess whom he does 
not love ; while Kathie is to wed her old betrothed for whom 
she, too, feels no affection. We finish the book, recalling the 
familiar lines of Whittier which may sum up the whole story : 


“ For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these : ‘It might have been’.” 


An heiligen Wassern: Roman aus den Schweizerischen 
Hochgebirge. Von J. Heer. Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung. 1902. M. 4.50. 


The Swiss tourist has little notion of hidden Swiss life, its 
strange, lingering medieval superstitions, its passionate 
romances. Hotel-keepers, wood-carvers, the veneer of prosaic 
** development ” are all that meet his gaze ; or at the most the 
simple shrewdness of his guides. In this book however a whiff 
is given of the weirdness and intensity that underlie the 
village life of the highest levels towards the Italian frontier. 
The old legends of the primzeval “ wild men of the mountains ” 
their feud with the valley-intruders, the “holy waters ” that 
feed the growing glaciers, and, with the avalanche that they 
can loosen, periodicaily overwhelm the settlements below, the 
“white steps” peering from the glacier’s fastnesses that 
“‘betoken the wild folk’s revenge,—all these, and many more, 
environ the characters and tinge their moods and actions. The 
“romance” is one that begins with revenge and culminates in 
tragedy, reconciliation, and love. “ Bini” the heroine-daughter 
of the prosperous inn-keeper, with her loyalty stronger than 
death and haunting fascination of character, is powerfully 
delineated. “Josi” the young hero whose father, provoked into 
a fatal oath, perished on the “ white steps ” and whose practical 


“inventiveness in the end abolishes their peril, is no mere stage 


mountaineer ; the villain Téni himself has marked local indi- 
viduality. As we read these pages we seem to be rather 
in some far more natural and startling “ Castle of Otranto” than 
in the conventional Alps, but we are convinced by the author 
who can reproduce what he knows in creative form, and invest 
his wonders with truthfulness and his facts with charm. 


Beitrige su einer Kritik der Sprache. Von Fritz Mauthner. 
Stuttgart u. Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche Buchhandlung. 1902. 
The philosophic theory to which Herr Fritz Mauthner has 
recourse in this the third volume of his work “ Contributions to 
a Criticism of Language” is thoroughgoing sensationalism. 
As the logical categories may be reduced to sense impressions 
so may the grammatical—the parts of speech of the gram- 
marian. Speech is a defective means whereby men recall their 
impressions of the world as it has presented itself to their 
‘senses. That is all the knowledge they have ; how far it is a 
real presentation they do not know and cannot. All they can 
do with their grammar and their logic is to maintain intact 
as far as possible the correctness of the memory world to 
the world of sense impressions. Logic has no indepen- 
dent existence of grammar or the forms of speech. Every 
em ay will have the kind of logic with which they 
ave made their grammar. Thus our logic is the result 
of Aristotle’s treatment of the Greek language from an 
interesting point of view ; and his treatment has been found 
more or less applicable to the other more developed languages ; 
but it does not ft in with many others. Evidently these 


positions raise two separate controversies : one with the philo- 


sophers ; the other with the professional philologists: and as 
the author is an accomplished controversialist and an able 
and highly cultivated man his polemic is_ enjoyable. 
The zeal he displays is especially amusing because 
so many of the points in issue we take it are in 
their nature insoluble. For instance does the verb come from 
the substantive form ; does the substantive come from the 
adjective ; does in short everything come from the adjective ; 
for as the qualities of objects would make the first and 
most striking impressions on their senses, men’s first words 
must have been words expressing qualities ; bright would be 
a prior idea to the idea of the sun itself asa body. But he 
is not always on such doubtful ground as this; aad his 


_analysis of the etymology and syntax of his own language, to 


show how little formal logic and philosophy have had to do 
with the formation of languages, is acute and interesting and 
even amusing. Thus on sex or gender in German he says: 
““We Germans torture not only foreigners who wish to learn 
our language with our three genders but also even ourselves. 
It can be confidently asserted that there is no German who 
would be able to tell without risk of making a mistake the 
sgender of every substantive. This is not only the case with 
oreign words of German form but even with true German 


words ; and scholars as well as ordinary people are liable to 
mistakes.” He gives instances: even Jacob Grimm, Goethe, 
Lessing, Schiller were shaky in their genders. The conclusion 
of the whole examination is that language has little relation to 
the reality of things because words are only memory tokens of 
our sense impressions, and especially because these impressions 
are only casual; we have to take what we get and are com. 
petent to receive from the world, and this is only a part of the 
actual. In a metaphor: we truly know nothing more of the 
world than a spider does of the palace in the sculptured 
arch over whose traceries it has spun its net. Very true, very 
melancholy, and not very new ; except so far as language is 
made the means of resetting the old theme. 


Londonismen: Slang u. Cant. Von H. Baumann. Berlin: 
Langenschneidt’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1902. M.5, 


This isa useful book even for Englishmen. It is not only a 
dictionary of cockney “slang”, but, for its German audience 
one of new and technical terms. ‘“ Schoolboard ” for instance 
finds its place here, and different employments of the word 
“once”. Perhaps where a few historical elucidations are 
attempted it does not succeed completely. Under “bite” for 
instance there is no mention of the eighteenth-century meaning, 
under “ smart”, so frequent in the literature of that age in its 
modern acceptance, none but its lowest signification is noticed; 
while of “ bore” there is no commemoration at all. - But the 
American and Yiddish terms are well given and derived: and 
the Italian side of “Coster” life is evidenced by “ Dona”, 
On the whole the former headmaster of the German school at 
Brixton is to be warmly congratulated on this handy volume of 
reference. 


Deutsche Rundschau. January. 1903. M. 2. 


In this first number of the new year the “ Deutsche 
Rundschau” though there are not perhaps any articles of the 
highest rank of importance, presents a collection of topics of 
very considerable interest. Admirers of Maeterlinck will find 
his poetic philosophy admirably treated by Herr von Hart- 
mann at a moment when Maeterlinck is attracting more atten- 
tion in Germany than seems to be his fate in England. The 
relation of the United States Government to the Trusts in view 
of the recent miners’ strike is considered by Herr von Brandt 
with a thorough knowledge of the circumstances and the 
political and social questions involved. It is a very useful 
article in the present state of industry. We have men- 
tioned before the memoir which Marie von Bunsen has 
so attractively written of the famous Englishwoman Mary 
Delany. In this number the memoir is concluded. The 
conclusion of Herr Oldenberg’s “Die Literatur des Alten 
Indien” deals with the ancient dramatic literature of India 
popularly and is very readable at present when India is so 
picturesquely before English people’s minds. As we have said 
there is no political article of paramount importance but the 
Memoirs of Von August Schneegans, a high official who played 
a prominent part in the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine, begin in this 
number and are intended tu show the inclination of the people 
even in 1870 towards autonomy and union with the German 
empire. But politics in a wider sense are treated in admirable 
sketches in the Political Notes which deal with the position of 
parties as disclosed by the discussions on the Tariff Bill ; and 
with the joint action of England and Germany in Venezuela. 
Apropos of this question, the visit of the German Emperor to 
England and the political relations of England and Germany, 
readers of the SATURDAY REVIEW will be interested in the 
appreciative discussion by the “ Deutsche Rundschau” of the 
views expressed by us on these various important matters. 


For This Week’s Books see page 26. 
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OLYMPIA. 
BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST, 


AND 


Congress of Rough Riders of the World. 
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Col. W. F.. CODY. 


THE HEROIC HORSEMEN OF THE HEMISPHERES. 
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APOLLO THEATRE. 


TO-NIGHT and EVERY EVENING at 2.15. 
A New Musical Play, 
THE GIRL FROM KAY'S. 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


DRURY LANE THEATRE ROYAL. 
“AINE * ARTHUR COLLINS. 
Twice Daily, at 1 30 and 7.30. “MOTHER GOOSE.” 
DAN LENO, Herbert Campbell, Fred Emney, Laurence Caird, Little Zola, Arthur 
Conquest; Madge Lessing, Maude Beatty, Marie George, Fanny Joyce, Alma 
Jones, Ethel Negretti, Grigolatis, &c. 


Germs cause pimples. 
VINOLIA SOAP pre=- 
vents them. It is made 


for the Complexion. 


ESTABLISHED I85I. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


2 yA CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 4 

1 % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 10 
3 (e} on Deposits, repayable on demand, 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
Stocks and Shares and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Menaging Director. 
Telephone No. 5 Holborn. 
Telegraphic :  Brrxseck, Lonpon.” 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


L FAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers {ANDERSON. ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
F ly to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch A , E.C., or to 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 


The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY AN NYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. A 

Correspondents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 
marked “ Private,” but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their letters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, 
EVERY EVENING. 


GRAND SPECTACULAR BALLET, “OUR CROWN.” 
GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open 7.45. 


THE PALACE. 


SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 11 tills. CHARLES Morton, Manager. 


LEICESTER SQUARE. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS 


EVERY SUNDAY, at 3.30. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 

Tickets 6d. to 3s. Admission Free. R. NEwmMan, Manager. 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NEARLY Opposir Bonp 


INVENTORS OF THE 


Sans-Plis ” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The ‘‘Sans-Pris” Shirt is superior to any other for’ Indian 
and Colonial wear. Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, 
much stronger, and will bear the Indian mode of washing better 
than any Shirt in use . 

A single Shirt, or other article, made to metsure, and accurate 
patterns preserved to ensure correctness in the execution of future 
orders. 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES 


** There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


Tue SHIPWRECKED 
Fishermen and MARINERS’ 
Benevolent SOCIETY. 


OVER HALF A MILLION PERSONS RELIEVED. 
Parron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, &c., is 
instantly cared for and sent home; the 
Widow, Orphan, &c., immediately sought 
out and succoured ; the distressed Seafarer, 
of every grade, at once charitably assisted. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President, 
Tue Eart CADOGAN, K.G. 
Secretary, G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 
26 Suffolk St., Pall Mall East, Londoa,S.W 
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The Saturday Review. 


3 January, 1903: 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


For JANUARY, 1903, 
COMMENCES A NEW VOLUME, AND CONTAINS 
CONTRIBUTIONS BY 


THBURY (Editor of “Th 
ME E CL ERGY “AND THE EDUCATION ACT.” 


° ESS ROGERS 
NONCONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCATION ACT.” 


TER SELS (Author of “ 
“THE RIPON EPISODE.” 


ARTH C. BENSON (of Eton). (:). 
~~ “SIR OLIVER LODGE AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


FRANK FLETCHER f Rugb (2). 
‘ ‘SIR Ol IVER LODGE AND OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.” 


GUENDOLEN IS SOCIETY WORSE THAN IT WAS?” 
“LABELS.” 


HAYDAR MIDRAT 
ENGLISH AND RUSSIAN POLITICS IN THE EAST.” 
GEORGE F. H. BERK 
= THE AEYSSINIAN QUESTION AND ITS HISTORY.’ 


J. W. CROSS THE FINANCIAL FUTURE.” 
SIR MICHAEL K.C.B. 


ROWTH OF tHe TOcAL GOVERNMENT BOARD.” 
MISS ANNIE GLADSTONE 
NOTHER VIEW OF JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS.” 
CAPTAIN STEWART L. MURRAY 
“THE PRICE OF FOOD IN OUR NEXT GREAT WAR.” 


HAROLD E. GORST 
“THE STORY OF ee PARTY (Concluded)— 
1. Nirvana.’ 


“LAST MONTH.’ 


SIR WEMYSS R 
“THE SEARCH-LIGHT: a Play in One Act.” 


MRS. W. K. CLIFFORD 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 


JANUARY, 1903. 
THE TORY CREED AND THE UNIONIST ALLIANCE. By A Tory. 
DE WET’'S LAST By G. Parsons, Hon. Lieut. (Late 
Lieut. Battalion 1. 
RICHARD = RAUSS, AND THE MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. By Ernest 
NEwMA 
THE NEW ORDEAL OF THE COMMONS. By T. H. S. Escort. 
DE VIGNY. G. Comrron. 

HE CONDITION OF ENGLAND Fe By Dr. Beatriz Crozier. 
THE NEW EDUCATION ACT AT By T. J. Macnamara, M.P. 
THE are AND FALL OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN ELEPHANT. 

A. BRYDEN. 
M. WITTE: ATLAS OF THE AUTOCRACY. ByR. E. C. Lonc. 
THE OF THEATRICAL By 
SOUT FRICAN FARMING. By the Rev. WiLL1Am GreswELL. 
A WORKMAN'S REPLY TO MR. HOLT SCHOOLING. By A’ Britisu 
ORK MAN 
THE CASE OF THOMAS TEAGUE, By H. D. Lowry. 
MANKIND IN THE MAKING (IV). By H. G. We ts. 


CHAPMAN and HALL (LtTp.), London. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE. 
FOR JANUARY. 
=o OF THE MON 
THE FRENCH REPU BLIC. ‘AND THE RELIGIOUS ORDERS. By 
GrorGes CLEMENCEAU (member of the French Senate). 

A LESSON TO LORD LANSDOWNE. By Icnorus. 

THE PORT Of LONDON (witha map) By Sir Henry D. Le Marcuant, 
Bart. (Director of the London and —_ Docks Company, and ijate Chairman 
of the West India Docks Compan 

THE CAUSE OF EUROPEAN RACE. By J. E. B. Seety, D.S.O., 

A HOLIDAY COURSE AT THE JENA UNIVERSITY, By Miss 
CaTHERINE Dopp. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. A. Maurice Low. 

ANTIQUE FURNITURE. N THE SALE ROOM. By W. Rover 

NATIONALISTS IN THE NAPOLEONIC. ‘WAR. 

y ILS 
THE POETRY OF “HERRICK. By the Rev. Canon H. C. Beecuinc. 
OHANNESRURG. By Pseupo-Arricanus. 
HE HIGHER POLICY OF DEFENCE. By James R. TuursFiecp. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


FIVE YEARS’ PROGRESS. 
(Certificate of Sales.) 

We have examined the books of the ‘‘ National Review” for the year ending 
September 30, 1897, and for the year ending September 30, 1g02, and hereby certify 
that the sales of this periodical have doubled during the five — 

(Signed) GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 

London, E.C., December 10, 1902. Chartered Accountants. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


NOW READY, post free, 44d. 


“THE BUILDER” NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 


CONTENTS : 


MA OF COMMERCIAL ARCHITECTURE, fine draw ing, 
W. Brewer. RICHMOND BRIDGE, by W. ‘Monk. TH 
STAIRCASE, VENICE, very fine by A. C. Conra ve. 
DESIGN FOR A MODERN CATHEDRAL. by Professor Prre, dra wn 
by W Curtis Green. NEW HOTEL DE VILLE, TOURS. CHRIsT’s 
HOSPITAL SCHOOLS End of Chapel (Architect's Drawing)—Exterior of 
Great Hall —Dining Hal!—Detail of Entrance to Great Hall. JAPANESE 
TEMPLE ORNAMENTs, &c., & OLD LONDON BUILDINGS: 
with an article. 
Iso the commencement of a new series of articles (Student's Column) on 
BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES ; with other interesting matter 
both li and artistic. 


Lonpon : 
The Publisher of ‘* THe Bui_pER,” Catherine Street, W.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
La Guerre : Racontée par l’Image d’aprés les Sculpteurs, les Graveurs 
et les Peintres. Paris et Londres: Hachette et Cie. 4ofr. 
La Collection Wallace : Meubles et Objets d’Art frangais des XVII: 
et XVIII* Siécles (Par Emile Molinier. Livraison 3). Paris : 
E. Lévy. Londres: Charles Davis. £6. 


CLASSICS. 

The Satire of Seneca on the Apotheosis of Claudius: commonly. 
called the AMOKOAOKTNTOS1= (Allaa Perley Ball). Macmillan. 
$1.25 net. 

FOREIGN. 

‘Péda nal (¥YYXAPHS. TOMO A’). A@HNA: BIBAIOTINAEIO 
THE EXTIAS. Ap. I0. 

Almanach Hachette: Petite Encyclopédie populaire de la Vie 
pratique. Paris et Londres: Hachette et Cie. fr. 

Catalogue des Bibliotheques des Chateaux de Heeswik et de Haaren. 
Amsterdam: Frederik Muller et Cie. 

EPETNA: MHNIAION MEPIOAIKON (TOMO I[IPNTOS. 1902. 
SEKEMBPIOZ). TPA®EIA EPETNH®= :— Oxford: 26 St. Michael’s 
Street. 10d. 

Deutschland: Monatsschrift fiir die gesamte Kultur (Unter standiger 
Mitarbeit von Eduard von Haitmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold 
Litzmann, Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. Heraus- 
gegeben von Graf von Hoensbroech. 2, 3, und 4. Nov. 1902- 
Jan. 1903). Berlin: Verlag von C. U. Schwetschke und Sohn. 


Law. 


A Summary of the Law and Practice in the Ecclesiastical] Courts- 


(Fifth Edition. T. Eustace Smith). Stevens and Haynes. 


ScHOOL Books. 

Spenser's Faery Queene, Book I. (W. Keith Leask), 25.; A New 
Geometry for Beginners (Rawdon Roberts), 1s. 6a.; A First 
Greek Reader (R. A. A. Beresford and R. N. Dougias), 2s. ; 
The British Empire in the Nineteenth Century, Is. 6d. ; The 
Complete History Readers (No. IV.), 15. 4d. BLACKIE. 

Ceesar’s Gallic War, Book I. (Edited by A. S. Wilkins); Books II. 
and III. (Edited by A. C. Paterson); Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Books V. and VI. (With notes &c. by Flora Masson). Dent. 
Is. 4a. each. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Library of Liturgiology and Ecciesiology for English Readers 
(Edited by Vernon Staley) :—Hierurgia Anglicana (Part I.). 
Moring. 

Anchoresses of the West (Francesca M. Steele). Sands. 35. 6a. 

The Catholic Directory, Xc., for 1903. Burns and Oates. 15. 6a. 
net. 

VERSE. 

Dante and Beatrice: a Play founded on Incidents in Dante’s Vita 
Nuova (Emily Underdown). Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d. 

The Vision of Splendid Hope and Other Poems (Conrad H. Carroder). 
Unicorn Press. 2s. 6a. net. 

The Poetry of George Wither (F. Sidgwick. 2vols.). Bullen. 125. 
net. 

MISCELLANBOUS, 


Chicago University: Decennial Publications :—What Has Become of 
Shakespeare’s Play ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Won”? (Albert H. Tol- 
man); Absorption of Liquids by Animal Tissue (Ralph W. 
Webster). Chicago: at the University Press. 

Education: National or Denominational? (A. M. Fairbairn). 
Hodder and Stoughton. 62. 

Lope de Vega and the Spanish Drama: Being the Taylorian Lecture 
(James Fitzmaurice-Kelly). Glasgow: Gowans and Grey. 1s. 


net. 

Oxford English Dictionary, The (Lief—Lock. Vol. VI.). Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Report of a Conference on the Training of Teachers in Secondary 
Schools for Boys: Convened by the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge and Held in The Senate House, Cam- 
bridge, 14 and 15 November, 1902. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. Is. net. 

Signs of Old Lombard Street, The (F. G. Hilton Price. New and 
Revised Edition). The Leadenhall Press. 6s. 

Strange Evolution, The, of * Our Illiterate National Anthem ” from 
a Rebel Song (Stringer Bateman. Fourth Edition). Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

Swift, Jonathan, The Prose Works of (Edited by Temple Scott). 
Vol. X.: Historical Writings. Bell. 35. 6d. 

Vanity Fair Album (Thirty-fourth Series). 
425. 

Wit and Wisdom from Edgar Saltus (G. F. Monkshood and George 
Gamble). Greening. 3s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY, 1903:—Deutsche Rund- 
schau, 2m.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6¢.; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; The Monthly Review, 2s. 6¢.; The School World, 
6d.; The Contemporary Review, 2s. 64. ; Temple Bar, 15.3 
Macmillan’s Magazine, 15.; The Century Illustrated Magazine, 
1s. 4d.; S. Nicholas, 1s.; The Magazine of Commerce, 1s.; The 
Genealogical Magazine, 1s.; The Antiquary, 6¢.; Good Words, 
6d.; The Sunday Magazine, 6¢.; The Treasury, 6d.; The Surand 
Magazine, 6d.; The Wide World Magazine, 6d.; The Magazine 
of Art, La Revue (Ancienne Kevue des Kevues), 30¢. 3. 
The National Review, 2s. 6¢.; The Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6.3. 
The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 64.; Munsey’s Magazine, 6d.; The 
Windsor, 


** Vanity Fair” Office. 
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3 January, 1903 


The Saturday Review. 


From MR. MURRAY'S List. 


NOW READY. 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 28. JANUARY, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 


AL ARTICLES— 

LE BYRON DE NOS JOURS. 
ON THE LINE. 

LETTERS FROM DELHI, 1857 (With Maps)—Zdited by GEORGE S. BARNES. 

SHALL THE STATE EDUCATE ?7—GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L. 

THE NAVAL INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT—CARZLYON BELLAIRS. 

THE ACE OF THE INHABITED WORLD—I1.— Right Hon. Sir EDWARD FRY. 

THE FOURTH GOSPEL AND JOHN THE APOSTLE—4. VV. /4ANNARIS, Ph.D. 

THE MAGIC KINGDOMS —//O.VA MACLEOD. 

THE PAINTERS OF JAPAN. VI. (Illustrated)- ARTHUR MORRISON. 

DANNY: OLLIVANT. 

A BALLAD OF THE YOUNG RUTHYEN—4NDREW LANG. 

THE VEIL OF THE TEMPLE. R 


MARY CHOLMONDELEY’S New Novel, 


ENTITLED 


MOTH AND RUST. 6s. 


fine story, admirably 

“ Admirable alike as a story and as a presentation of human character......We 
must not give away too many of the details of a story which, besides being well 
put together, is exceptionally well written." —G/ode. ‘ 


EDITH WHARTON’S Latest Work, 


ENTITLED 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 6s. 


A really brilliant work. It is very long, but the six hundred and fifty pages do 
not weary As we read we are reminded of Vernon Lee, of * John {nglesant,’ 
of Boccaccio, and, in one of the most striking passages of the story, of b. iostro.’ 

pectator. 


NOVA SOLYMA, THE IDEAL CITY; 
Or, Jerusalem Regained. 
An anonymous Romance written in the time of Charles I., 1628-1648. Now first 
drawn from obscurity, and attributed, by internal evidence, to the illustrious 
ohn Milton, author of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” With Introduction, Translation, 
iterary Essays, and a Bibliography. By the Rev. WALTER BEGLEY. 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“ One of the most astonishing works that has been produced for years. 


Daily Te elegraph 
is certainly either the work of Milton or of some inconceivable, industrious 
and brilliant intimate of his."—Daily Chronicle. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROYAL PARISH. 
Crathie and its Neighbourhood. 
By PATRICIA LINDSAY. With Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES 
THE THEOLOGICAL WRITINGS 
OF BENJAMIN JOWETT. 


dited by LEWIS CAMPPELL, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Balliol 
College, Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University ot St. Andrews. 
With a Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE INTRO- 
DUCTIONS TO PLATO. 


by BENJAMIN JOWETT. Edited by LEWIS CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D. 
With a Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


FROM 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


JANUARY. 6d. 


BRIGADIER GERARD AT WATERLOO. By A. Conan Dove. 

ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEW WITH MR. F. CARRUTHERS GOULD. 
By Ruvotr ve Corvova. Justrations from Caricatures and a Photo- 
graph. 

A GIRL WHO COULDN'T. By RicHarp 

FIFTY YEARS OF THE LYCEUM THEATRE. By M. E. Brapvon. 

ILLEGALITIES OF FOOTBALL. By C. B. Fry. 

MRS. MERRICK’S MIND’S EYE. By Winirrep Granam. 

TAPSTERS. By Leonarp Larkin, 

SENSATIONAL MAGICAL ILLUSIONS. 

THE TALK OF THE TOWN. By L. T. Meave and Roverr Evsvace, 

THE END OF A GREAT MOUNTAIN CLIMBER. By Haxoip 
SreNnDER. 

THE PERSECUTION OF BOB PRETTY. By W. W. Jacons. 

CAISSONS. By E. S. VaLentine. 

ONLY TOYS. A Story for Boys and Girls. By F. AnsTEy. 

THE LOGAN ROCK. The Strange Story of a Remarkable Natural Monu- 
ment. By Percy CoLuins. 

CURIOSITIES. 


A RAILWAY 
TRAVELLER 


WRITES: 


** Regarding T. P.’s WEEKLY (which I have read from the 
start with increasing delight each week), kindly allow me, as a man 
‘on the road,’ to express my experience that for railway reading I 
have never had a paper that so exactly suited my eyesight. The type 
is so beautifully clear that the jolting of the train when reading does 
not inconvenience me; and I may add that I have proved this to be 
the experience of others.” 


EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 


WEEKLY. 


THE 


Daily Chronicle 


TEN AND TWELVE PAGES, 


Has a far larger Circulation 


than any other Liberal Paper 


in the United Kingdom. 


The BEST PAPER for the HOME. 


A Popular Feature is— 


THE REVIEW OF BOOKS AND LITERARY 
NOTES. 


FULL RESUME OF THE PRINCI 
MUSICAL, ART, AND DRAMATIC 


Tue Daity CurRonicre, while devoting considerable 
attention to parliamentary, political and commercial 
intelligence, maintains all the leading characteristics 
of a first-class General and Fametly Newspaper, which 
has secured for it a large and influential circulation in 


the home. 

All the general news is carefully summarised. In- 
teresting articles, by the best writers, appear from 
time to time on social and domestic topics. 


OFFICES : 


CHRONICLE BUILDINGS, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 


DAILY 
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3 January, 1903 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
‘And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


THE EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 
“ Avaunt Perplexity ” 


ANNUAL 


FoR A19OS price 3/6 NET. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED 
ON JAN. 20, 1903, INSTEAD OF DEC., 1902. 


This alteration of date will enable the Annual’s 
“DOUBLE-DISTILLED EXTRACT” of News 
and Events of the Year, at Home and Abroad, to cover 
the period from January 1, right up to December 31, 
1902, and will make it deserve still more its description 
as “AN AID TO UNDERSTANDING HOW 
THE WORLD GOES ON, AND HOW HIS- 
TORY IS MADE,” 


LONDON : 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., 52 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C., and of all 
Booksellers. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Compan: and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
28 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN — IES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address : Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A BC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and SELL ESS of 27 and West 23rd Street, New 
.. York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAN DON, W.C., desire to 
call the attention of the READING PUBLIC to ‘oe excellent facilities pre: 
sented 7s their Branch House in London for filling, on the most favourable 
terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLI TIONS as for ALL 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 
CATALOGUE sent on application. 


BOOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, ‘© 
Supplementary List, DECEMBER (No. 331), just ready. 
MANY NEW PURCHASES, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


NEW YEAR’S GIFTS. 
HEAP BOOKS at 3d. to od. in the Shilling Dis- 


unt. Just issued and sent post free on application a Catalogue of Books, 
from the | published prices of which the above discount is allowed by 


GILBERT & FIELD, 67 Moorcate Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


HODGSON & CO., 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS AND 
LITERARY PROPERTY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Senate Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 

The Committee deeply regrets that another opportunity of promoting popular 
education .for its own sake, and without regard to pes Kall nr and sectarian 
interests, has been sacrificed by Parliament. If there must be’rivalfy and strife, it 
behoves the friends of British Schools to see that their buildings, trust deeds, &c,, 
are in order, and to ascertain how far their neighbours will work with them in 
securing the best type of school on common ground and by united action. 

Special arrangements are being made in this office for consultation on points of 
local educationa! fi interest and difficulties that may arise in reference to trust deeds, 
&c. Enquiries and communications are nea invited. 

LFRED BOURNE, Secretary, 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—The Rev. 

Cc. D. L. BODE has ‘et removed his PREPARATORY SCHOOL from 

near Prospectus on 
application 


THE ROYAL SCHOOLS OF 
SHORTHAND and JOURNALISM 
For the preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as 
PRIVATE SECRETARIES, SHORTHAND WRITERS & JOURNALISTS. 
Principal, Otiver McEwan. 
greatest living authority on shorthand.”—Liloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


The only paper which contains a précis 
of the world’s press. 


Special Articles: 
MR. GEORGE R. PARKIN. 


ALL ABOUT “GOLD!” Monologue by Cures 
READE, memorised by JoHN COLEMAN. 


Price 2a. weekly. 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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FIELD LANE 
Ragged Schools & Refuges, 


VINE STREET, CLERKENWELL ROAD, E.C. 
(Established over 60 Years.) 


Will YOU HELP the Committee to Relieve the 
STARVING POOR this SEVERE WINTER? 


Creche for Babies. 
5,916 Attendances during last year. 


industrial Home for Waifs. 
130 Maintained and Educated. 


Refuges for Homeless Poor. 
746 Maintained last year. 


Deserving Poor of the Neighbourhood Relieved. 
3,000 attend the Institution every week. 


The Committee have been enabled to relieve Numbers of Cases of 
Semi-Starvation and Dire Want which have been brought 
under notice by the Bible Schools, Mothers’ Meetings, Maternal 
Society, &c. &c.; 


But Funds are 


Exhausted. 


Bankers: Messrs. & Ltd., 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 


Secretary: Mr. PEREGRINE P att, at the Institution, 
Vine Street, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE cic is the best remedy known for Coughs, 
CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE Cholera ana Byoon- 
acho, Meningitis, 
CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 
_taeenen. .—* Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. ome 


was undoubtedly the inventor of CHioropyn«, that the story of the 
Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 


defendant 
sworn to." —See Times, 13 July, 1864. 
6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine 
Government 


in at 1S. 1 2s. 
without the word. “Dr. CoLLis 's "CHLoRoDvNE on the 
stamp, edical Testimony accompanies bottle. 


Sore MaNuFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street. Bloomsbury, London. 


THE EMERGENCY BOOK. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION. 


For Instantaneous Reference 
In all Cases of Sudden Illness, Accident, or Emergency. 


Vanity Fair, of September 26th, says of the ‘‘ Emergéncy Book” : 

“Every house certainly ought to possess one of these ‘First Aids,’ which are 
Constructed to hang on the wall in some prominent and accessible situation. By 
the intelligent use of this ‘Emergency k’ much suffering and anxiety, and 
even irreparable loss, may be avoided in place of fruitless _lamentation, while 
the wheels of the far-off doctor's chariot seem to tarry endlessly in their coming.’ 


There is no house, factory, or shop in the United Kingdom that can 
afford to be without a copy of the ‘* Emergency Book.” 


The price of the ‘Emergency Book” is Three Shillings, boxed 
and delivered free. 


Publishing Offices: 83 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


NIEKERK, LIMITED. 


BALANCE SHEET, 30th SEPTEMBER, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Capital— £ «04 
Authorised : 
300,000 Sharesof reach .. oe 300,000 oO 


Issued : 
266,444 Shares of £1 each, fully paid up .. 
Less Shares forfeited. . £10 0 0 
Callsinarrear .. 300 


266,444 0 0 


Shares Forfeited Account.. 


roo 
Sundry Creditors— 
London... oe oe ee 272 12 0 
South Africa... oe oo 164 10 § 
437 2 6 
Bills Payable.. ee ee ee 750 0 © 
£267,619 26 
Cr. 
By Cash— wd 
In London : 
In hand and at Bankers’ on Current Accounts 350 11 11 
At Bankers’ on Deposit Accounts .. 4537 5 0 
In South Africa : 
At Bankers’ 372 2 3 
Inhand .. ee ee ee 337 8 
375 19 It 
Loans on Stock Exchange Securities from Ac- 
count to Account oe ee 11,591 13 8 
Investments taken at cost .. ee 4,508 5 0 
Sundry Debtors— 
London oe oe ee sor 12 6 
South Africa oe oe oe 120 5 2 
62117 8 
Buildings, Machinery, Furniture, &c. in Africa— 
As per last Account oe -- 8,159 2 3 
Additions to the 30th September, 61 6 5 
8,220 8 8 
Property Purchase Account as at 30th Sep- 
tember, 1899 . oe ee ee 151,247 6 6 
Investment in New Rand Gold Mines, Limited 
(in Liquidation) satisfied by the allotment of 
fully paid up Shares eo oe eo oe 36,874 10 o 
Expenditure in Africa— 
As per last Account ° ee 34,304 6 5 
Add Expenditure for the year ending the 
30th September, 1902, viz. 
Salaries and Office Expenees 42,007 15 9 
Wages .. eo ee os 2,548 14 2 
Mine Development... 1,067 18 1 
Re-opening Mine oe +» 1,299 10 6 
Transport oe 33017 6 
Repairs to Buildings, Ma- 
chinery and Furniture .. 399 14 11 
Stores on hand .. oe oe 62 6 1 
Legal Expenses. . 
——— 8,298 3 
42,692 17 & 
E dit in London— 
As per last Account oe eo 6,212 3 4 
Add Expenditure for the oun pore the 
30th September, 1902, viz.: 
General Expenses £169 5 2 
Directors’ Fees .. 650 0 © 
Secretarial Charges, including 
Rent of Offices, Services of 
Clerks and Audit Fee 325 0 
Advertising, Stationery and 
Printing 257 4 1 
Legal Expenses. . oo 1415 0 
1,416 4 3 
Less Interest Investments 
and Loans for year ending 
30th September, 1902 1,023 1 
393 3 2 
———__ 6,605 6 6 


267,619 2 6 


AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE AND REPORT. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that all 
our requi ts as Auditors have been complied with. ¢ 

We beg to report to the Shareholders that we have examined the above Balance 
Sheet with the Books and Vouchers of the Company, and with the return from 
South Africa duly certified by Mr. W. W. Andrew, Accountant and Auditor, of 
Klerksdorp. 

We have inspected and found in order the Securities for the Investments, and the 
Securities deposited with the Company to cover the Loans. The Investments 
appear in the accounts at cost price, less profit on Investments realised. A con- 
siderable deficiency will have to be ultimately dealt with on the Investment in the 
New Rand Gold Mines, Limited (in Liquidation). 

The Title deeds of the Company’s property have been certified to be in order by 
Mr. R. W. Hearle, Solicitor, of Johannesburg. wee 

No depreciation has been written off the Buildings, M. y, Fi , &e. 

Subject to the above remarks, such Balance Sheet is, in our opinion, properly 
drawn up, so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs as shown by the books of the Company. 

g Austin Friars, London, FOX, SISSONS & CO., Auditors, 
rgth December, 1902. Chartered Accountants, 
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3 January, 1903 


THE BARNATO MINES. 


LIMITHaD. 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the period ending 31st October, 1902, submitted to the 
Shareholders at the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders held on the 25th day of 


November, 1902. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

Gentlemen,—Your Di have pl in submitting herewith their report, 
together with the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, duly audited, for the 
period from 1st March, 1902, to the 31st October, 19¢2. 

The Board has considered it advisable, in view of the previous General Meeting, 
which was held in March, 1902, having been called at a date when it was possible 
tO get the Shareholders together after the war, to now revert to the practice of 
holding the Ordinary General Meeting at the latter end of each year. On this 
occasion, therefore, the statements laid before you cover a shorter period than 
usual. 


VENDORS’ INTEREST. 

The Vendors’ I in the Company has been acquired for 250,¢00 fully paid- 
up shares of £1 each of the C y, in d with the resolutions passed at 
the Special General Meeting of ‘Shareholders held on the roth day of June, 1902. 
The Shares so paid are, in accordance with the condition of the purchase, not ne- 
gotiable for a period of two years, calculated from the above date. The amcunt 
paid has been debited to a special account, “‘ Vendor's Lien Account,” and one-fifth 
of the amount has been written off for the current period. The balance will be 
dealt with in the future accounts, and in sums of not less than £50,coo per annum. 


CAPITAL AND RESERVE SHARES. 

To meet the requii ts of the p above referred to, the Capital of the 
Cor pany was increased by the creation of 250,000 new Shares of £1 each, which 
brings the nominal Capital up to £1,500,coo, The Reserve Capital remains 
unaltered, and stands at £147,500, in 147,500 Shares of £1 each. 


PROPERTIES. 


The claim and other properties of the Company have net undergone much 
material change. The schedule following is submitted, and shows the changes 
which have occurred since the date of last Report. 


SCHEDULE OF PROPERTIES AT 31st OCTOBER, 1902. 


Extent at | Since Sold | Extent at Interest held 
Name of Property. 28/2/1902. | or Fioated. | 31/10/1902. by Company 
| 
Alpha (W.W:R.) .. ee 37 _- 37 Whole 
Alpine (Moo tie’s) 19 _- 19 Whole 
Barraud & Dirksen(W.W.R.) 88 88 Whoeie 
Max Levi (W.W. Rand)... I I Whole 
Susan Jane (W.W. Rand) 13 _ 13 Whole 
Molly Nigel (Heidelberg) 215 _ | 215 | Whoe 
Croesus Level, No. r 85% of 67 and 67 and W. | Whole 
(W.W.R.) W. Right | Right 
Croesus Deep Level, No. 2 | 63°75 percent. | 344 75 per cent. 
W.W.R.) 
Langlaagte |W. WR. ) 13& W. Kight 13&W.Rght| Whole 
Vogelstruis‘ontein (W W R) 664 cent. 309 | Whole 
of 309 | | 
Princess (Moodie’s) ee 107 | 107 Whole 
Rietfomiein (W.W.R.) 163 163 | Whole 
Klippoortje (W.W.R.) 85 cent. 64 | Whole 
of 64° 
Zwaartkoppies (Moodie's) So Whole 
North Alpine and Princess 25 _ 25 75 per cent. 
(Moodie’s) 
Conen's Claims (Barberton) tor& -- ror WRaht 75 per cent. 
Ber lien’s C'aims (Nigel) ‘Lwo-tturds 
Goodman & Porter (Nigel) One-thi d 
Morse Block (Nigel) | | | One-third 
| 
Total ee ee | 1,6€5 


It will be seen from the above that your holdings have been increased by 138°35 
claims. This is due to the acquisition, on favourable terms, of certain inte ess in 
the blocks known as Croesus D.L. No. 1 and Creesus D. L. No. 2, Klippoortje, and 
Vogelstruisfontein. 

SHARE HOLDINGS. 

The following statement shows the present holdings as compared with the Shares 

¢neld at 28th Fevruary, 1902 :— 


Holding at | ince (Holding at 
Company. ~ 28 Feb., 31 Uct., 
1902. | of, | 19% 

Farm Leeuwpoort, Witwatersrand— } 
ae Central G. M. Company, Ltd. | 125,000 — | = 125,000 
. L. K. Syndicate, Ltd. 10,0c0 10,0 0 
G. M. Company, Ltd. .. 6,267 | 0,.67 
Sub-Nigel, Ltd. ee 3.2 3,000 | 259 
Main Reef West, Lid. es 64,2 64,285 
Lindum Gold Mines, Ltd. 67,337 67,337 
umpers Deep, Lid. ee oo 24,304 5,000 | 19,304 
erreira Deep, Lid. ee oe ++ | 254,100 251,102 
‘Chimes Mines, Ltd. ee | 325,000 325,00 
Delagoa Bay Lands Syndicate, Ltd. 7s - — | 7,500 
Normandy Exploration Company, Ltd. 64/390 > — | 64,890 
“Orkney G. M. Lid .. es | 160,000 
Randfontein Deep, Ltd. oe il. 15,000 5,000 
‘Van Ryn pom. td. se oe a Nil. 100,000 — | 100,000 
Kleinfontein Deep, Ltd. ee ee Nil. 100,0.0 - | 102,000 
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RAND CENTRAL GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 
No work has yet been done on this property, but it is anticip:ted that the active 
exploitation will be commenced shortly. The Guat Capital remains as lag 
reported—viz., £200,00o—and your share-holding Itered 


B.L.K. SYNDICATE, 
Your interest in this Syndi tered, viz., 10,000 Shares, out of an 
ssued Capital of £20,000. 
LEEUWPOORT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Work on this Company's property has not yet been resumed. Your share-holding 
remains as last reported. 


MAIN REEF WEST, LIMITED. 

The hclding of your Company in the Main Reef West, Limited, is shown in the 
Balance-sheet as 64,28€ Shares ; but it will be noticed that a sum of £8,839 6s. 6d. 
has been placed to credit of Main Reef West Share Suspense Account. This 
amount is the proceeds of certain shares realised ; but as the accounts relating to 
the transaction had not, at the time the accounts were made up, been received from 
London, the necessary adjustment will be made during the next financial year. 

The plan of development agreed upon before the war will be proceeded with as 
soon as possible. 

LINDUM GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 

This Company has, during the period under review, disposed of its assets to the 
Randfontein Deep, Limited, which was formed to acquire the Lindum Company's 
claims and other claims on the Farms Rietvlei and Uitvalfontein, Witwatersrand 
Goldfields. 

The Randfontein Deep, Limited, was originally registered with a nominal 
Capital of £750,002, of which 520,340 Shares were issued for the purchase of various 
properties, in extent equal to about 1,003'5 mining claims ; 132,002 Shares were 
issued at jos. per Share for Working Capital, in which issue your Company 
participated to the extent of 15,000 Shares, The balance of 99,660 Shares are held 
in reserve. Your Company has the right for two years, jointly with the Johannes 
burg Consolidated Investment Company, Limited, to take up, at £2, 37,500 of the 
reserve Shares. 

On the 30th of September, 1902, a Special General Meeting of the Randfontein 
Deep, Limited, resolved upon the increase of its Capital by 100,009 Shares, of 
which 90,000 were issued, for the acquisition of further 60 claims, and the balance 
of 10,0co added to the reserve. Your shareholders in the Lindum Gold Miaes 
will now be converted into Shares of the Randfontein Deep, Limited, and you will 
receive 33,663 Shares. A cash distribution of 1s. 14d. per Share on the Lindum 
Gold Mines will also be made. Boring operations are being cariied on by the 
Randfontein Deep, Limited, as a preliminary to starting up operations on a large 
scale. 


JUMPERS DEEP, LIMITED. 

During the period under review 5,000 Shares have been disposed of, which leaves 
your holding at 19,304 Shares. Mining and milling operations are again being con- 
ducted on the property ; but, owing to the scarcity of native labour, the full com- 
plement of stamps have not been in operation. This has prevented the declaration 
of any dividend since the close of the war. 


FERREIRA DEEP, LIMITED. 

Your share-holding remains unaltered. Operations have been resumed by this 
Company, but though the returns have been highly satisfactory, the shortage of 
labour has prevented the oj erations being conducted on the same basis as prior to 
the war. 

CHIMES MINES, LIMITED. 

Your interest in the Chimes Mines, Limited, appears in the Balance-sheet under 
the fo'mer heading. Since the date of last report, h , the Company has dis 
posed of its claim holding to the Van Ryn Deep, Limited, and Kleinfontein Deep, 
Limited, and upon transfer of the properties being passed your shareholding will be 
exchang cd for shares in those companies. 

‘The Kleinfontein Deep, Limited, has been regi d with a inal Capital of 
4615,0c0, of which 2¢3 501 Stares will be issued to the Vendors for the acquisition 
of 263,501 claims, forming the property of the new Company. 200,000 Shares were 
issued at par for Working Capital, and 151,499 Share. jeld in reserve. 

The Chimes Miues, Limited, will receive for its 114,075 claims, 114,075 fully paid 
up Shares. Your Company participated in the provision of the Working Capital to 
the extent of £100,000. 

The Van Ryn Deep, Limited, was incorporated with a nominal Capital of 
£785,000. 392,499 Shares will be issued for the 423,499 claims forming the property 
of the new Company, and 200,coo Shares have been issued at par to provide 
Working Capital, the reserve Capital being 192,501 Shares. The Chimes Mines, 
Limited, will, upon transfer of the 390,925 claims put into the new Company, 
receive 350,923 Shares. 

Your Company has subscribed at par for 100,000 of the Working Capital Shares 
of the new Company. 

It is proposed to liquidate the Chimes Mines, Limited, immediately upon trans 
fer of its claims to the new companies and to distribute the Shares received. Your 
Company, as holders of the total issued Capital of the Chimes Mines, Limited, 
will thereupon receive 114,075 Kleinfontein Deep, Limited, Shares and 359,925 
Van Ryn Deep Shares. 


To 
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. THE BARNATO CONSOLIDATED MINES, 


LIMITED 


(continued). 


An arrangement has been entered into b your C y and the Anglo- 
French Expl y, Limited, which was interested in the flotation of 
the new companies, whereby, for the purpose of equalising interests, aa exchange 
of Shares is to be made. The agreement entered into provides for a delivery to 
the Anglo-French Company of 93,426 Van Ryn Dezp, Limited, Shares against 
-delivery to your Company of 95,426 Kleinfontein Deep, Limited, Shares. When 
this is completed your holdings will be as follows :— 

Kleinfontein Deep, Limited, 209,501 Vendor’s Shares, 100,000 Subscribers’ 
Shares. 

Van Ryn Deep, Limited, 2644499 Vendor's Shares, 100,009 Subscribers’ Shares. 

Under the agi of flotation options for two years were granted to the 
underwriters of the Working Capital of the Van Ryn Deep, Limited, and Kleinfon- 
‘tein Deep, Limited, Companies, and your participation in such options represents 


the right to take up 93,509 Van Ryn Deep, Limited, Snares at £2 and 75,749 Klein- | 


fontein Deep, Limited, Shares at £2. 


NORMANDY EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. 
This Company has, since the last report, sold its assets to the Transvaal Estates 
and Development Company, Limited, and your interest will be converted into 
6,489 fully paid-up Shares of that Company. 


OTHER SHARES. 

Your holding in the Delagoa Bay Lands Syndicate, Limited, remains unaltered. 
Of your Sub-Nigel, Limited, Shares, 3,002 have been realised, leaving a small 
balance of 250 Shares in hand. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The accounts submitted to you are brought up to the 31st October, 1902. The 
Shares sold, as will be seen from the Schedule embodied in this Report, were 3,000 
Sub-Nigel, Limited, and 5002 Jumpers Deep, Limited, realising a profit of 
414,396 118. 4d. The balance of profit carried forward is £224,887 78. 7d., 
accounted for as follows :— 

Investments— 
Claims, Water Rights, and Shares, as per Balance-sheet 
Vendors’ Lien Account— 

Being nominal value of 250,009 Shares paid 
to Vendors, in accordance with special 
resolution of shareholders .. ee 

Less, written off during current period .. 

“Cash and Cash Assets— 
Cash in hand and owing toCompany .. ee oe 


++ £1)559:737 13 3 


£250,000 0 0 
50,009 © 0 


200,000 0 
176,31 7 § 
41,936,049 0 8 
Liabilities, as per Balance-shest, inclading 
Uncalled Working Capital in various 
Capital issued .. +o 


4358,661 13 
1,352,500 © 0 


1,711,161 13 0 


Balance of Profit Carried Forward.. £224,887 7 7 
DERECTORS. 
There has been no change in your Directorate since the last meeting. 
AUDITORS. 


In accordance with the Articles of Association, Messrs. J. P. O'Reilly and John 
Moon, the present Auditors of the Company, retire. You are requested to fix their 
‘remuneration, and to appoint Auditors for the ensuing year. 

Johannesburg, 15th November, 1902. 


(Signed) OE 

NAU. 
HAROLD F. STRANGE, 
MUNRO. 
. R. CALVERT, 

(Signed) JOHANNESRURG CONSOLIDATED 


IN- 
EsTMENT COMPANY LIMITED, } Secretaries. 


P&R R. V. MIDDLETON. 


BALANCE-SHEET at 3ist OCTOBER, 1992. 


LIABILITIES. 
To Capital Account— s. d. 4 sd 
Registered Capital, 1,500,000 Shares of reach 1,500,000 0 © 
Less 147,500 Shares of £1 each in reserve .. 147,500 © © 


1,352,500 0 0 


Sundry Shares Subscribed for — 

Chimes Mines, Limited oo 32,885 4 8 

Delagoa Bay Lands Syndicate, Limited . ee 1,500 © 0 

Main Reef West, Limited .. Pr oe 24,286 4 0 

Orkney Gold Mining Limited .. 21,486 2 

Kleinfontein Deep, Limited . oe oe 92,000 0 oO 

Van Ryn Deep, Limited .. os ee 90,000 0 oO 

260,157. 8 10 

Rand Central Gold Mines, Limited— 

Loan on Deposit and Interest .. ee ee os 71,575 
Orkney Gold Mining Company, Limited— 

Revenue collected on Account of this Company .. ee 1,369 6 6 


Licenses in Suspense— 
Provision for ‘‘ Owner's” Licenses to 31st May, rgo2 oe 
Main Reef West, Limited—Share Suspense Account— 


13,16 0 


For Shares realised but not yet delivered, proceeds ived 8,839 6 6 
Sundry Creditors oe oe ee ‘ 39559 10 3 
®rofit and Loss Account— t 

Balance oe . 224,887 7 7 


41,936,049 0 8 


ASSETS. 
By Property Account— 
1,480°8 , Mining Claims and 3 Water Rights 
Vendors’ Lien Account— 

Nominal Value of 250,000 £1 Shares paid to 
Vendors on acquisition of Vendors’ interest 
under ag and in d with 
resolution of Shareholders .. oe os 

Less Amount written off oe ee 


4% ad. 


200,000 0 0 


Shares at Cost ee 1,290,073 3 
100.0 B.L.K, Syndicate, Limited 
325.002 Chimes Mines, Limited .. oe 
| 7,500 Delagoa Kay Lands Syndicate, Limited oo 
| 251,100 Ferreira Deep, Limited .. oo ee 
10,304 Jumpers Deep, Limited .. 
6,267 eeuwpoort Gold Mining Company, Limited : oe 
| 67,337 L-wdum Gold Mines, Limited .. Shares of 
64,286 Main Reef West, Limited . ee oe 4&1 each. 
64,890 Normandy Exploration Company, Limited 
100,000 Orkney Gold Mining Company, Limited ee 
| 125,000 Rand Ceutral Gold fining Company, Limited 
250 Sub-Nigel Gold Mining Company, Limited .. 
100,000 Kleinfontein Deep, Limited 
100,:00 Van Ryn Deep, Limited ., 
15,009 Randfuntein Deep, Limited ee ee 
Cyfertontein Coal Mine (Leasehold) .. —«s. 1,738 © 10 
Sundry Debtors— 
Advance to ee 15,833 7 0° 
Sundry Persons . ° os oe 6,521 4 6 
— 22.354 11 6 
Cash in London and a on loan at 
seven days’ call . ee oe 149,265 13 7 
Cash at Bankers, 4,691 2 4 


41,936,049 o 8 


We certify that we have examined the Books and Vouchers of the Barnato Con- 
solidated Mines, Limited, and that the above Balance-sheet is a true and correct 
statement of the position of the Company as at 31st October, 1922. We have also 
verified the Securities. 


Signed P. 
) INO. MOON, Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. 
(Signed) S. B. JOEL, ! 
CARL HANAU, | Directors. 
JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT CO., LIM., 
Secretaries. 
(Signed) R. V. MIDDLETON. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT from ist March, 1902, 
to 3ist October, 1902. 


Dr. 
To Vendors’ Lien Account— 
Amount written off for Redemption of Pur- 
chase of Vendors’ Interest .. ee oe 
Administration Expenses, &c.— 
Auditors’ Fees .. ° 
Consulting Engineer and Surveyor 's ° 
Directors’ Fees .. 1,333 6 8 
General Charges ee oe oe oe 7 
Interest and }Discount .. oe ee oe ° 
Legal Expenses oe ° 


London Office Expenses oe “ op 1,661 7 11 
Stationery, ‘Printing, and Advertising .. gt 18 2 
Special Legal Charges ee oe oe 937 10 © 
Salaries .. ee ee oo oe oo 154 2 5 
7,691 8 9 
£282,578 16 4 
Cr. 
By Balance from Last Account .. oe oe oe oe os £268,182 5 0 
| Share Realisations— 
| Profit on Shares Sold ee ee ee 14,396 11 4 
£282,578 16 4 
Examined and found correct. 
(Signed) J. P. O'REILLY, 
ned) JNO. MOON, Auditors. 
Incorporated Accountants. 


Johannesburg, 18th November, 1902. 


JOHANNESBURG CONSOLIDATED 
LIMITED, Secretaries. 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
(Signed) R. V. MIDDLETON. 


OEL, 
CARL tL HANAU, 


} Directors. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S New Books. 


TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY, JANUARY 5. 
New WYolume in the Nietzsche Library. 


THE DAWN OF DAY. 


By FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 
Translated by JOHANNA VOLZ. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. net. Other vols. in the Library: 


1. A GENEALOGY OF MORALS AND POEMS. 2. THUS SPAKE ZARATHUSTRA. 
3. THE CASE OF WAGNER. 


LUNCHEONS: A Cook’s Picture Book. 


A Supplement to the “Century Cook Book.” With over 200 Illustrations. 
By MARY ROLAND. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 


THE LONG VIGIL: A Novel. 


By F. JENNER TAYLER. 
Author of ‘ Wanted, a Hero.” Crown 8vo. Red Cloth Library. 6s. 


2s. 6d. COPYRIGHT NOVELS. NEW VOLUME. 


THROUGH FIRE TO FORTUNE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


Crown 8vo. cloth. 
TO BE PUBLISHED MONDAY, JANUARY 12. 


The CONFLICT of DUTIES and OTHER ESSAYS. 


By ALICE GARDNER. 
Lecturer and Associate of Newnham College, Cambridge, Author of ‘ Julian the Philosopher,” ‘‘ Studies in John the Scott,” &c., &c. 
Cloth gilt, large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 
ConTENts.—The Conflict of Duties—Religion and Good Taste—Theological Reading for Non-Theological Readers - Hatred and Charity 
—The Religious Needs of the Intellectual Life—The Moral Standard of the Intellectual Life—Religious Teaching in Schools—Man’s Responsi- 
bility for his Beliefs—Sectarianism—and Six other Essays. 


AMONG THE PEOPLE of BRITISH COLUMBIA: 
Red, White, Yellow and Brown. 


By FRANCES E. HERRING. 
Fully Illustrated from Original Photographs. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. 

Mrs. Herring will be remembered by her previous volume, ‘‘ Canadian Camp Life.” In the present book she treats of a little-known part 
of the world—the far Canadian North-West Coast—and of the strangely mixed people who dwell there. From the point of view of an eye- 
witness she describes the Great Passion Play, to witness and take part in which thousands of Indians of different tribes were gathered by Bishop 
Dontonwill and the Oblate Fathers. Both humour and pathos will be found in the book, and the author’s graceful and Saal pen is seconded 
by some excellent 


-_ 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
THE EVOLUTION GF THE MOTOR. GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL’S NEW BOOK. 
MOTOR CARS AND THE APPLI- “FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE?” 


CATION OF MECHANICAL POWER TO ROAD Notes on Social Changes. By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL, 
VEHICLES. By RHYS JENKINS, Mem.Inst.Mech. Eng. Author of ‘* An Onlooker’s Note Book” and * Collections and 


. With over 1co Illustrations. Medium 8vo. cloth, 21s. net. Recollections.” Crown 8vo.-cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
PB nn ~ ats too technical. Automobilists, actual and prospective, will JOHN OLIVER HOBBES’ NEW BOOK. 
gloat over it.’"—Oxtlook. 
“A HUMAN DOCUMENT.” TALES ABOUT TEMPERAMENTS. 


y N OLIVER HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). Cloth gilt 
MEMOIRS OF PAUL KRUGER. (Mrs. Craigie). Cloth gil 


Four times President of the South African Republic. TOLD 


BY HIMSELF. In two volumes. With portraits. Demy 8vo. 
32s. Also a fine edition, limited to 50 copies, on Japan paper, N E W N O V E L Ss. 
numbered and signed. Extra crown $vo. cloth, 6s, each. 
THE HISTORY OF NEWGATE. LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 
THE OLD BAILEY AND NEWGATE. JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 
By CHARLES GORDON. With about 100 Illustrations and | STRONGER THAN LOVE. 
a Frontispiece in tint. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
*“«CHARMING PICTURES OF ITALY.” THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF 
LOMBARD STUDIES. By the | JAMES SHERVINTON 
‘Countess EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With . 
Photogravure Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. LOUIS BECKE. 
Demy 8vo. 16s. HA ER’S MAYTIME 
FASCINATING REMINISCENCES. IN Cc uc : EMILY RICHINGS. 
MY AUSTRALIAN GIRLHOOD. A LADY'S HONOUR. 
Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED’S Autobiography. With many ’ BASS BLAKE. 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
THE PAPAL MONARCHY: From 
s 
Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII (590-1303). By WILLIAM THE DEEPS OF. DELIVE RANCE. 


BARRY, D.D. Profusely Illustrated, and with a Map. Cloth, §s. F. VAN EEDEN. 
Lonpox : T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Co. L’ New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Freperick WILLIAM WYLY, at Office, 33 Southanptos 
of Si. Paul, aul Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 3 January, 1903. 
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